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The Week. 


Tue Anti-Slavery Association, the Equal Rights Association, and 
the Universal Peace Society, have been furnishing the profane with a 
good deal of food for unholy mirth, during the past week, by the pro- 
ceedings at their anniversary meetings. The Anti-Slavery Association 
has always been more or less incommoded by the necessity under which 
it labored of furnishing a “ free platform ” to all who were dissatisfied 
with existing social and political arrangements, and this inconvenience 
has, of course, been increased by the difficulty which it now finds in 
giving a good reason for its existence. But the end, it appears, is at 
hand, for Mr. Phillips announces that the ratification of the Fifteenth 
Amendment will indicate that its work is done. The “Equal Rights 
Association,” or, to speak plainly, the Woman’s Suffrage Association, 
has probably during the week done more to bring discredit on the 
female suffrage movement than all its enemies put together could do in 
ten years. In the first place, its managers displayed a remarkable inca- 
pacity for the transaction of business, and allowed their meetings to be 
marked with as much confusion and riot as the proceedings of a Jaco- 
bin club. Many of the most notorious political and social quacks of 
the day brought their pills and powders, washes and gargles, to the 
meeting, and were allowed to display and puff them on the platform, 
with the most amusing results, the audience highly enjoying the rows 
between them and the impotent officers. We could, however, for our 
part, forgive them all these things, for they may be the consequence of 
inexperience and want of executive ability. What we cannot forgive 
them for is putting some notorious politicians of the baser sort among 
their vice-presidents. We found there, for instance, our old friend Mr. 
J. M. Ashley, whose recent appointment to a Federal office has been one 
of the scandals of Grant’s administration, and who has been convicted, 
on his own admission, of very gross abuse of his position as a legisla- 
tor. We might mention others, but we refrain. If the leaders of the 
Woman’s Rights movement imagine they are going to get the support 
of the best portion of the community as long as they exhibit this dis- 
graceful indifference to personal and political character, they are greatly 
mistaken. 














The only good reason women can offer for giving them the suffrage, 
is that the community will be the better of their having it, and the 
community will not be the better of their having it unless they do 
something more than increase the number of voters. What we want 
of them is, not more ballots, but a new element in politics. The curse 
of politics at "the present day is the ignorance and low personal 
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character of politicians. Do the women who are claiming the suffrage 
show signs of respect for skill and training and purity ‘in public ment 
Not a bit of it. The wildest War-horse that ever whisked a troublesome 
tail has never displayed more contempt for reason and experience than 
is displayed on the Woman's Rights platform, and nowhere does your 
blattering and slightly tainted”’demagogue meet with a warmer greet- 
ing. The leaders of the movement keep telling us that they will 
“purify and elevate politics” if we give them the franchise, but, like 
many other reformers, they do not want to begin till they have got it. 
We believe, however, the public is getting tired of this little game. 
Anybody who proposes to “purify and elevate politics” must not ask 
us to wait till he gets this and that bill or amendmentcarried. We insist 
on the women beginning “the purification and the elevation” now. They 
must discountenance corruption at once by refusing corrupt men such 
honors as they may have to bestow, and promote good government by 
encouraging and supporting men who understand the art of govern- 
ment or show some disposition to acquire it. 





Senator Wilson has just written a letter to the Independent, in which 
he expresses his opinion of the first sixty days of the new administra- 
tion. On the whole, he is very well content. Grant's Indian policy is 
to be commended, he thinks, for its humanity, its discouragement of 
knavery, and its Christianity; the negro has nothing to complain of, 
for he has been duly considered in the distribution of honors and 
offices ; economy is aimed at by all the heads of departments ; the con- 
duct and language of the President are worthy of the place which he 
fills. But in the matter of appointments to olfice, Mr. Wilson is not so 
entirely satisfied. He is constrained to confess that “several appoint- 
ments have been made that were not fit to be made,” and that the 
truest friends of the President see that this is so; it is true that “ in the 
multiplicity of his appointments the President has sometimes failed to 
put the right man in the right place.” But Mr. Wilson ought to teil 
the reason of some of these regrettable errors. The President has done 
some things in the way of filling offices which must of course make all 
of us who are truly good mourn very much, but he was not altogether 
without some shadow of excuse. For example, he nominated Mr, Pile 
for a foreign mission for which that gentleman was in all ways utterly 
unfit—except, indeed, morally ; we have never heard anything against 
his moral character—and Mr. Pile came pretty near getting his confir- 
mation. We do not know whether or not Mr. Wilson voted for or 
against Mr. Pile; but why did he enable Mr. Pile to urge his “ claims,” 
by pointing to Mr. Witson’s name among the signatures of his “ en- 
dorsers?” We believe that Grant has decided to keep Mr. Ashley in 
Montana—if he behaves himself, we suppose, of course—as “ a dreadful 
warning”.to himself. Now, one of the things against which the figure 
of the “original impeacher” is probably to warn the President is the 
placing of any confidence hereafter in “strong papers,” signed by s 
hundred and odd Senators and Representatives. Yet we suppose that 
Mr. Wilson’s name was freely given to Mr. Ashley; and we shall wait 
for proots to the contrary before we believe that when Mr. Wilson's col- 
league was fighting for the confirmation of the dishonest “ friend of 
human freedom” and Mr. Case, Mr. Wilson withheld his favorable vote. 
Or did he decline to vote? Nobody is heard saying that Mr. Wilson 
voted against him, good thing as that would be to hear said. We are 
glad to see the pretty general disposition to “ give Grant time” and to 
“et him have a fair chance ;” but as long as we are in so kind a mood, 
why not be kind to all our good Senators too, and throw one end 
of the mantle of charity over our representatives in the House ? 
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So far as the new Administration is contained in the Cabinet, it 
seems to be working very well. The Herald reporter ‘‘ interviews” Mr. 
Fish a little too often, perhaps, but we do not observe that that in- 
gratiating gentleman gets too many secrets of state out of the Secre- 
tary, who, however, might as well, we shall say, remand him to his 
imagination ; the remarkable World correspondent gets on well enough 
by means of that quality. For the rest, we hear no more about Mr. 
Fish’s having no mind of his own, and no definite views ag to this 
country’s foreign relations. It would not be surprising if Mr. Fish did 
more than any other one man to shape our course in foreign affairs 
during the next four years. Mr. Borie is understood to leave much 
power in the hands of Admiral Porter, and the two of them, with Cap- 
tain Ammen, who is at the head of the Docks and Yards Bureau, are 
at work reducing expenses, and selling worthless material. The two 
naval men, knowing the ins and outs of the service, can, if so minded, 
do more of this kind of work, and do it much better, than any civilian 
could; and that they are so minded there is no doubt. Secretary 
Borie, then, who has been somewhat cried out against as doing nothing 
is not ill employed just now in doing that. As for his being much 
under the Admiral’s influence, we do not hear of any ill effects arising 
from this source, and till some such are heard of, it is too early to 
speak of too much influence. However, it is probable that there will 
be Congressmen enough to watch the Admiral, even if the Secretary 
does not do it for himself, and there is no reason to believe that he 
cannot. Secretary Rawlins everybody praises, and everybody regrets 
the ill health that makes his service a sacrifice. Mr. Creswell found 
his department in bad enough order, and it will not be an easy task for 
him to make it properly efficient again; but he is known to be a hard 
worker, and we believe there is, as yet, absolutely no complaint about 
him, nor about Secretary Cox ; and Attorney-General Hoar maintains the 
repute with which he entered on office. It is satisfactory to think that 
if Massachusetts supplies some of the sentimentalism that may make 
our foreign affairs a source of trouble to us, she is represented in the 
Cabinet by a hard-headed man of law, who will drive no nail that he 
cannot clinch, and who is one of the last men in the world to put his coun- 
try in the wrong, or to make her more or less ridiculous by putting 
her in a position which she cannot hold. On the whole, it is too early 
to speak as yet, but everything, so far, indicates that we have got a 
sensible, able Cabinet, who, with the President, may be trusted to bring 
sound sense to the consideration of whatever business they may have 
in hand. Possibly Mr. Boutwell should be excepted from this praise. 





Gold has, somehow, been rising steadily ever since Mr. Boutwell took 
office, and stands now about 141. Part of this is, no doubt, due to tem- 
porary causes, and all of it may be due to circumstances which he can- 
not control. The exact composition of the discount on irredeemable 
paper, or the premium on gold, whichever one likes to call it, is one of 
the unsolved problems of political economy. We do not know for cer- 
tain what causes it; but we do know for certain what will put an end 
to it, and the only thing that wiil put an end to it, and that is the re- 
demption of, or the ability to redeem, the paper in specie. All attempts 
to get round this hard fact, or modify it, or neutralize it, must fail, and 
the sooner the Secretary and everybody else give up the job in despair, 
the better. No buying of bonds, or cancelling of bonds, it is quite evi- 
dent, will bring greenbacks any nearer to par, or keep them from going, 
under the operation of influences of constant occurrence, farther from 
par. Ifthe present rise opens either Mr. Boutwell’s eyes or those of the 
public on this point, it will be a blessing in disguise. By the way, we 
perceive a good clerk has been dismissed from the Treasury because 
“he was opposed to impeachment.” When one reads stories of this 
kind, and knows that the chief of the Treasury helped to get Mr. Butler 
into Congress, one is always disposed to doubt"whether, after all, there 
is a generally recognized moral standard among politicians, or whether 
most of them do not cay one of their own manufacture in their 
pockets along with their keys, their pen-knives, and their walléts. 





The Washington correspondent of the New York Times, speaking of 
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Mr. Motley’s instructions, says: ‘‘ The precise character of these instruc. 
tions is a matter of much speculation here, but hardly one of doubt 

Mr. Motley’s sentiments on the Alabama question are known to be in 

accordance with those of Mr. Sumner.” Mr. Sumner has numerous 
“sentiments” on the Alabama question. If the correspondent means 
that Mr. Motley agrees with all of them, we can affirm pretty confidently 

that he is mistaken. With Mr. Sumner’s indignation against England, 

and Mr. Sumner’s feeling that reparation of some kind is due from her, 

Mr. Motley doubtless sympathizes; but we venture to assert posi- 

tively that with Mr. Sumner’s legal positions he does not agree 

and that he will not attempt to maintain them, and indeed no lawyer 
of good standing in the country would advise him to do so. We be. 
lieve Mr. Motley goes out in a sensible frame of mind, and with a deter. 
mination to stand by the law, and that in his legal outfit neither Mr. 
Sumner’s “rule of damages.” nor his deductions as to the consequences 
of the neutrality proclamation, find any place. The 7imes points out with 
great force that Mr. Sumner does not actually say in his speech that Eng- 
land is legally liable for the expenses of two years of war; but he sug- 
gests that she is liable in equity, and evidently intends to produce in 
the popular mind the impression that no settlement will be a fair one 
which does not compel her to pay the cost of two years’ fighting. As 
regards the English sneers and derision, we confess we think it would 
be an excellent thing to introduce the practice between the two coun- 
tries of having all abusive or insulting articles and speeches, and all ex- 
pressions of delight or triumph over the misfortunes of either country, 
emanating from the orators or writers of the other, assessed and paid 
for out of the national treasury. The rule ought to work both ways of 
course, and a kind of clearing-house be kept, presided over by an interna- 
tional commission, in which all blatherskite or abuse on both sides 
should be filed regularly, and a balance struck at the end of each year, 
and paid for by the party which had been indulging most freely. The 
record would be a sorry one, but it would certainly prove wholesome, 
especially if the governments were to have recourse against the writers 
for reimbursement. The number of “ tuneful oracles” now employed in 
showing up the Yankees, and laying bare the wickedness and deccit of 
John Bull, which would become suddenly dumb, would be amazing; 
and if some of the priests betook themselves to the employment for 
which they are best fitted, there would be a prodigious fall in vege- 
tables. 





During the week, there has arrived news “by private letters from 
rebel sources ” of a battle between the Spaniards and the insurgents, 
the latter commanded by Quesada in person. Quesada put all the 
Cubans in front, but prudently protected them by an entrenchment, and, 
to make assurance doubly sure, he “placed a force of four hundred 
American and Dominican volunteers in their rear, with orders to fire on 
them if they ran.” Thus placed between two fires, “the Cubans fought 
with desperation,” and repulsed two assaults, “The third being very 
determined and severe, they began to waver,” and here their leader 
ordered “the rear-guard,” as the despatch pleasantly calls the Americans 
and Dominicans, to advance, and the Cubans hearing them coming, 
and naturally having less dread of the foe in front than of the foe behind, 
went madly at the Spaniards. “A hand-to-hand combat ensued, in 
which the butchery was horrible, but the Spaniards finally gave way 
and retreated, but in good order.” We have quoted here the exact 
words of the despatch, as supplied by the Cuban organs; and the New 
York Tribune, which is the principal one, remarks that “ hereafter the 
Cubans will fight instead of retreating to the mountains on the ap- 
proach of a large body of Spanish troops.” But the same paper has been 
assuring us for the last three months that the insurrection was steadily 
growing, and that the Spanish cause was hopeless. So that it appears 
by merely “retreating to the mountains on the approach of Spanish 
troops” the rebels would eventually have driven the Spaniards out of 
the island. Why then abandon this eminently cheap and humane style 
of operations for sanguinary engagements such as we have been 
describing? Why waste the blood of brave men in fighting when the 
same results can be attained by running away’ It is hardly necessary 
to offer any comment on the report of the “battle.” The question will 
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suggest itself to every honest and intelligent man, how much longer 
this attempt at imposture isto be kept up? Here we are not only 
asked to sympathize with insurgents who, according to the accounts of 
their friends, cannot be depended on to stand an attack behind earth- 
works, and whose courage their general thinks it necessary to stimulate 
by putting a line of foreign volunteers behind them to slaughter them 
if they waver, but we are asked to believe in their success. The 
report, however, itself bears all the marks of being the composition of 
“the reliable gentleman.” The line of picked troops placed in the rear to 
keep the riff-raff up to their work, the growing terror of the riff-raff, 
culminating in despair, and followed by a mélée and “horrible butch- 


ery,” are phenomena which “ the. reliable gentleman” has witnessed on | 


many a field before now, and which he takes a morbid delight in 
describing. 





From England there is littie news which may not be found in our 
correspondent’s letter or which we have not discussed elsewhere, apropos 
of the state of Ireland, It appears to be tolerably plain that the dis- 
establishment of the Church will not prove a pacification, and that the 
land question must be dealt with ina way which, to satisfy the tenantry, 
will have to be revolutionary. A comical illustration of the spirit in 
which some of the clergy of the doomed Establishment are taking their 
misfortune was afforded at Killarney, during Prince Alfred’s recent visit. 
One clergyman refused to officiate before him, at a small church, be- 
cause the son of the gentleman who built it had voted for the Glad- 
stone bill. Another was then applied to, and he gladly accepted ; and 
the Lord-Lieutenant being of the party, he gave him a piece of his 
mind on the Church question. The other English trouble is the growth 
of pauperism, which has reached, in London and its vicinity especially, 
what may be called appalling proportions. The primary cause of this 
sudden increase was undoubtedly the failure of the cotton supply 
during our war. This threw great numbers of persons out of employ- 
ment in the manufacturing districts, and dissipated their savings; and 
they drifted to London in the vague hope with which large cities seem 
to inspire men—that there “something would turn up.” After the war 
came the commercial collapse of 1866, and the breakdown of the swarm 
of joint-stock companies, producing fresh depression which has lasted 
til new, and leaving a vast crowd of operatives not only paupers, but 
hopeless and helpless paupers. One of the beauties of the forced manu- 
facturing system which we are trying at such heavy expense to transfer to 
this country is, that where there are no waste lands to act as a break, 
the mistake of one man reduces a thousand to beggary; and in the old 
world they remain beggared. When we get the West tolerably well 
filled up, they will remain beggared here. We are only beginning to 
find out, all over the world, what a serious thing it is to have the material 
growth of society outstrip mental and moral growth. Emigration on 
an enormous scale is much talked of in England; but this would, of 
course—even if it were possible to carry it out—only prove a palliative. 
No change being effected in the character of the laborers left behind, 
they would breed fast enough to fill up the void with very much the 
same kind of people as had been drawn off. 





France is laboring in the throes of preparations for the elections, 
which take place early next week. The great increase in the number 
of opposition candidates, coupled with the recalcitrant spirit displayed 
by the late legislature, which, however, passed the law giving pensions 
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to the veterans of the empire before dissolving, and the growing doubts | 
' and the Golos give it plainly to be understood that the Russian party 


amongst even Imperialists as to the practicability of personal govern- 
ment, have naturally alarmed the Government, which has now been fer 


several months taking precautionary measures. One of the first was 


the permission, if not even encouragement, given to the meetings of 
the “ Reds,” and the careful publication and distribution of reports of 
the worst speeches, so as to frighten the small farmers, about property 
and the family. The next was the address of circulars to the mayors 
of communes, announcing grants from the treasury for small! local im- 
provements, and intimating that they had been made on the urgent 
solicitation of this or that Government candidate. In addition to these 
there is, of course, the usual vigorous canvassing of the mayors, letter- 
carriers, gendarmes, and forest guards, who are in France a very 
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numerous body, and are expected to “ work for the party” as vigorously 
as Americans in the same position; but they have the advantage over 
their American brethren of working simply in obedience to orders, and 
not for life—that is to say, if the Government were defeated at the 
polls, or even overthrown by force, they would not be * decapitated.” 
The Imperialists are, of course, certain of a large majority; but then 
what they are fighting against is the increase of the minority, and this 
seems certain, do what they may. The Belgian trouble is said to be 
settled by a compromise, under which the Belgian legislation stands ; 
but the French company gets something in the nature of a lease of the 
Belgian roads, for which they had bargained. The Belgian minister, 
M. Frrée Orban, made a journey to Paris to enter on negotiations, but 
this being taken as a sign of fear, he got nothing for his pains. 


Affairs in Spain may fairly be said to be in an indescribable condi- 
tion, All attempts to find a monarch have failed completely. The re- 
fusal of Dom Ferindo of Portugal left nobody in the field but the 
Duc de Montpensier, and he is said to have*no warn friead but Ad- 
Prim and Serrano only support him coldly, and even 


miral Topete. 
This long delay has 


they may now be said to have abandoned him. 
had the effect of disgusting the lukewarm Monarchists, and driving 
them over to the Republicans, while it has besides disheartened the ar 
dent ones. Everybody of all parties is forced to admit, that to give 
a monarchy a chance of success, the monarch would have to be chosen 
warmly and unanimously, and all chance of a choice of this kind has 
passed away. Everybody put up now would have to be placed on the 
throne with more or less assistance from the army, and this would of 
course mean that he would be in the hands of a military clique. In- 
deed, for any monarch to succeed in our day whose claims and fitness 
had undergone long discussion at the hands of a popular assembly, he 
would have to be well-nigh superhuman. In the meantime, the major- 
ity shrinks from the idea of a republic—which to many of them is an 
abyss, of which none can see the bottom, and to others would simply 
be a military dictatorship under popular forms. The last plan talked 
of is a Council of Regency, as a sort of interim government, until some- 
thing turns up. The debates on the constitution continue, and all its 
radical features have been adopted. 


Shere Ali, the successful competitor for the Afghan throne, after 
some nineteen years of warfare, is a very lucky man. The Russians 
have now pushed down in Central Asia nearly to his northern frontier, 
and the English have been for some time on his southern frontier, and 
his alliance has therefore become of considerable importance to both of 
them. The Governor-General has, however, got the whip-hand of the 
Russians, and has had the monarch at a “ durbar™ or grand reception, 
where the chiefs sit side by side on a dais, in the presence of their 
vassals and dependents, to say civil things to each other, and exchange 
presents. Lord Mayo gave Shere Ali a splendid sword and other arti- 
cles, besides a battery or two of field artillery, and assured him of 
British favor and protection, and a large yearly stipend, and the Af- 
ghan “responded in appropriate terms,” as the reporters say. The 
Russians, on the other hand, are looking on somewhat suspiciously, 
Negotiations, of which Mr, Gladstone has spoken with some reserve, 
are in progress for the purpose of coming to a friendly understanding 
with regard to the limits of the territory and pretensions of the two 
powers in Asia, but this does not prevent the British dealings with the 
Afghans being looked on with an unfriendly eye. The Moscow Gazette 


are not satisfied with it, and are disposed to play at the same game. 
The latter paper says that the Ameer is likely enough, when he has 


spent the pounds sterling, to “try roubles for a change.” A fight be- 


' tween the two great powers in that region would be, in some ways, a 


ridiculous spectacle. India gains enormously in all ways to which 
Christian men attach any importance by having the Russians for a 
neighbor north of the Himalayas instead of the barbarians of Turkestan 
and Bokhara, while the presence of the English in India will greatly 
simplify the Russian work of pacification and civilization, Shere 
Ali, who is an old hand at intrigue, will probably in the meantime 


fill his pockets. 
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“SPARRING FOR WIND.” 


We spoke last week of the injurious moral effect of keeping quar- | 


rels with foreign nations open—or, to use the language of our corre- | 
spondent “ America,” * 


sparring for wind.” “Sparring for wind ” is a 


process usually resorted to by persons actually engaged in a fight, or, 


in other words, is simply a tactical device to make subsequent blows 
more effective. Consequentiy, the phrase is hardly applicable to the 
course which some persons now wish us to pursue toward England. 
We are not engaged in hostilities with anybody, and there is conse- 
quently no occasion for us to “spar” in order to get our wind. We 
can get it as people usually get it who have got themselves out of 
breath by violent exertions—that is, by keeping quict and attending 
to our ordinary business. “ Sparring” really means in the present 
case, however, the interchange of abuse by the newspapers of the two 
countries ; the periodical delivery in Congress and Parliament, by their 
ranters and blatherskites, of denunciatory harangues; the periodical 
production by Banks of “ reports” and resolutions showing England to 
be the great enemy of mankind; and the deliberate encouragement of, 
or connivance at, by our Government of all schemes and enterprises, 
however wild or violent, or however worthless the persons engaged in 
them, which have for their object the annoyance or confusion of Great 
Britain ; and our deliberate abstinence from all co-operation with her 
in the promotion of the interests of the human race. This is what 
“sparring * means between two nations not actually engaged in hostili- 
ties; and this is all it can mean. It is, in short, the work of a pair of 
barbarians; and it cannot possibly be kept up very long by any coun- 
try without lowering the moral tone of the whole community. 

Can it be kept up very long without doing great material injury, | 
particularly to a country situated as the United States is at this 
moment? We think not. A government like that of Frederick the 
Great, or any other great military monarchy ruling a simple and agri- 
cultural community, could very well afford to cherish grudges against 
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one or more of its neighbors, and announce its intention to pay off old 
scores whenever it found fighting convenient. Such states are always 
in a state of preparation for war; and the farmer's calculations, and his 
work, are in no way affected by the signs of the political horizon. The 
experience of the rich commercial and manufacturing nations of the | 
European Continent in our day shows, however, that next to actual war 
in its injurious effects on trade and industry, is a state of suspense, or of 
expectation or fear of war, Nay, it is, we believe, the deliberate opin- 
ion of the most intelligent Frenchmen and Prussians that it is on the 
whole much less expensive to fight at once, and have it over, than 
keep threatening and intending to fight; and this not owing to the 
fact simply that large armies are kept on foot, and large sums expended 
in armaments, but owing to the semi-paralysis which uncertainty always 
brings with it, and the effects of which, though less easy to estimate 
than the cost of armies and navies, are undoubtedly more injurious to 
national interests. 


This is true too, be it remembered, of countries in which trade and 
industry are in their normal condition, and in which the currency is 
beyond the reach of political vicissitudes, and which have not recently 
and whose military and civil 
service is organized with the highest degree of efficiency. It is doubly 
true of a country like this, which is just recovering from a tremendous 
civil war, and whose currency, by being left without other basis than the 
wisdom and honesty of politicians, is dependent for its value on the 
entire absence of political disturbance. 


passed through any exhausting struggles, 


A single foolish speech at 
Washington may lower the price of all commodities and the value of 
outstanding debts from one to twenty per cent. The price of gold is 
now the one anxiety of the financial world, and, in fact, the whole time 
and attention of the Secretary of the Treasury are absorbed in keeping 
it down, and “regulating the market,” or “foiling the speculators,” 
as it is called. Nothing he can do in this way can, however, provide 
a thorough remedy. The only remedy is a return to specie payments, 
and a return to specie payments is not possible as long as a foreign 
war is among the probable contingencies of the future. 





To restore 
order to our finances, bring gold back into circulation, put an end to 


the troubles in the labor market, and check the great spirit of specu- | 
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lation which is not only disorganizing productive industry, but is cor. 
rupting politics, we need several years of quiet, of confidence, and of 
hard work. This we cannot have if the policy of keeping alive differ. 
ences with England, for the purpose of wreaking vengeance on her 
at a more convenient season, be persisted in. 

To make this policy effective, it must be accompanied by a state of 
chronic exasperation against England, so that when the time for fight. 
ing coles people may be ready for it. Hatred of England must be 
cherishec., and the memory of her wrong-doing must be strengthened 
in the press, on the platform, and through social intercourse. We 
sannot do this, however, and still reserve to the Government the power 
of choosing its own time to draw the sword. If we keep the public 
of the two countries in this irritable temper, we must be ready for war 
at any moment. The slightest incident may bring it on—a squabble 
between fishermen, an excess of zeal on the part of a naval officer, g 
small boundary dispute—in short, anything on which the two powers 
can take opposite views. Consequently, every man among us would 
have to trade, build, speculate, lend, borrow, and contract with the 
possibility of a bloody and protracted struggle with England constantly 
present to his mind. If everybody fell into a pacific temper, and be- 
came indifferent to vengeance on her, of course the war would never 
take place, and the policy of waiting would become ridiculous. 

That such a war would be blooty and protracted, no reasonable 
man can doubt. If we once satisfy Englishmen that we are bent on 
fighting or humiliating them, and that nothing else will satisfy us, 
England will act, as first-class powers have always acted, when threatened 
or bullied persistently ; that is, she will fiercely resist. There is not a case 
on record of submission, on the part of a power of England’s standing, 
to such demands as some hot-headed people would now have the United 
States make on her. She would undoubtedly fight, and fight desper- 
ately, and fight with what would be a revolutionary energy. The one 
weight upon her would Le Ireland; but we think no calm observer can 
doubt that any attempts of the Irish to aid the United States in the 
struggle would simply result in a war of races, in which the Irish would 
be well-nigh exterminated, and the island made a desert, for their in- 
tervention in the struggle would unite the working and middle and 
upper classes in England as one man, and convert the war into one of 
races and creeds. We should get Canada but as a conquest, 
with its inhabitants bitterly hostile, and thus release the English 
garrison. We should drive English commerce from the seas— 
that is, send English ships under other flags; but we should in- 
definitely postpone the restoration of our own, and we should make 
repudiation certain. Our debt would be wiped out: Pendleton would 
at last see his dream fulfilled, and into the gulf of bankruptcy and 
misery thus caused some millions of eyes at the South would look 
down joyously. Last, but not least, we should have closed, in the esti- 
mation of the world, the era of constitutional government. The spec- 
tacle presented by the two great Anglo-Saxon nations on coming out 
of the conflict would certainly not encourage others to try or persist 
in the experiment. And does any sane man believe that we should 
get at the close of the war the apology for the Queen’s proclamation, 
and the repayment of half the expenses of putting down the rebellion, 
which Mr. Sumner has been pleased to ask for? 

We may say all this with the better grace, because we believe 
America has a perfectly good case against England ; that all that portion 
of her claims for damages which is computable, and which the opinion of 
the civilized world will pronounce reasonable, will be paid, if firmly, 
calmly, and decently urged ; and that along with payment can be ob- 
tained an expression of regret for the wrong-doing which brought this 
damage about. But the negotiations will have to be conducted by 


| statesmen and not by rhetoricians, and they ought to be pressed nov. 


Both honor and interest forbid delay. There ought to be no pause till the 
thing is settled. To send an ambassador to London with instructions to 
do nothing, and talk as the representative of a friendly power when his 
Government is really meditating war for unredressed wrongs, would be 
a very foolish and wicked performance. America is the offended party ; 
her business is to seek redress, and policy as well as dignity forbid her 
resting till she gets it. Mr. Motley, thanks to Mr. Sumner’s speech, will 
have a much more difficult task than either Mr, Adams or Mr. Johnson: 
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we believe Mr. Motley can close the quarrel; for we believe it was 
merely Mr. Reverdy Johnson’s personal folly which led to the present 
abrupt and unfortunate break in the negotiations. 





MR. BOUTWELL’S POLICY. 

SmpLe as Mr. Boutwell has made the accounts of the Treasury, 
the affairs of the Treasury are more complicated than ever. The 
difficulty of the Secretary in deciding what to do with his surplus 
gold is one of his smallest difficulties. There are many who be- 
lieve that a more difficult question will soon arise—how to meet 
his currency deficiency. It is the Secretary from whom every one 
will expect the suggestion how to avoid the immense loss from idle 
Treasury balances, how to abolish the mischievous three per cent. cer- 
tificates, how to return to specie payments, how, in short, to restore the 
national finances to a moderate degree of health and stability. In how 
far Mr. Boutwell may be able to solve these questions, time only can 
show. For the present, we propose to point out only what we think 
the errors of the Secretary in relation to his sales of surplus gold. 

The gold interest on the national debt amounts every year to 
$124,000,000, or about $10,500,000 a month. This interest is payable 
at somewhat irregular intervals, so that at certain periods of the year 
the amount which the country owes for interest is larger than at others. 
The periods when the amount thus owing is largest are the 1st of 
May and the 1st of November. According to the debt statement just 
published, the amount of gold interest owing on the 1st of this month 
was a trifle over $45,000,000, while the Treasury held gold of its own 
to the amount of $92,000,000, or $47,000,000 more than the interest 
accrued at that time on the whole debt. If the Treasury had paid off 
on the ist of May all the interest that it owed, whether due at the 
time or not, it would still have held $47,000,000 of gold that belonged 
to it; and if its coin income from customs duties continued at the 
present average rate of $15,000,000 a month, or even if it fell off to 
only $11,000,000 a month—a very great and unexpected falling-off—it 
would still receive every month as much coin revenue as it needed for 
interest payments, and would continue to hold $47,000,000 of gold 
over and above its present or accruing gold indebtedness. It is this 
$47,000,000 of gold which is commonly called the surplus coin in the 
Treasury. It is evident that unless the receipts from customs fall far 
below the present average, the surplus will always continue at about 
the figure of $47,000,000. Should the present average rate of receipts 
continue, the surplus would rapidly increase. 

Simple-minded people ask, Why meddle with this surplus at all ? why 


meddled with. In the first place, there are not, as far as can be ascertained, 
much mere than $100,000,000 in specie in all the States east of the 


the disposal of the mercantile and financial community in the princi- 
pal money-centres on the Atlantic. Now, with $92,000,000 of this 
amount in the Treasury, there will be only $8,000,000 left in the hands 
of the community ; and as the customs amount to about $15,000,000 a 
month, and must be paid in coin, it is easy to see what a dead-lock must 
result. Indeed, about the middle of April last affairs had come to 
just that crisis. The gold in the country had pretty much all gone 
into the Treasury, merchants who had duties to pay found it im possi- 
ble to borrow gold for the purpose, and when they attempted to buy 
it the price advanced so rapidly that the Secretary himself became con- 


coin for duties. The question naturally arises, Why should the Secre- 
tary interfere? Ifthe merchants had duties to pay, and they could not 
get the coin here, they could have procured it in Europe or elsewhere, 
and thus the supply of coin in the country would have been increased, 


tained? It has indeed done so, but only in order to avoid another 
worse evil, 


it was “a great speech,” but a sorry help to a diplomatist. Nevertheless, | 


not leave it alone entirely ? There are a number of reasons why it must be 


Rocky Mountains; there is certainly not more than that amount at | 


vinced of the necessity of relieving the community, and offered to pre- | 
pay the coin interest on the bonds before it was due, and even sold | 
some of his surplus gold, in order to enable the merchants to get the | 


and the recurrence of a similar complication avoided. Has not the | 
Secretary’s interference really prevented the remedy from being ob- | 


The income of the Treasury consists of coin from duties, and cur- 
| rency from internal revenue and other sources. Its expenditures con 
sist of coin for interest payments, and currency for the army, navy, and 
| other requirements. For several years past the receipts in coin from 
customs have exceeded the requirements in coin for interest, and the 
receipts in currency from internal revenue have fallen below the re 
quirements in currency for the army, navy, etc. The Treasury has 
always received more gold than it needed and less currency—it has con- 
sequently always had to sell a part of its coin revenue in order to make 
up the deficiency in its currency revenue. If, therefore, these sales are 
an imperative necessity, it is the part of wisdom to sell the gold when 
the supply upon the market is small and the demand active, rather 
than when the supply is large and the demand limited. If the Secre- 
tary had refused to relieve the market by sale or by prepaying the in- 
terest, the price of gold would have advanced largely, and coin might 
possibly have been obtained from elsewhere; but the Treasury would 
still have been obliged to sell, and would then probably have sold at a 
time when the supply was large and the demand limited, thus again 
depressing the price after a large advance, and introducing a fresh ele- 
ment of fluctuation into a market that already fluctuates too much. 
The position, then, is this: So long as the currency receipts do not at 
least equal the currency expenditures, the Treasury will be necessarily 
a seller of gold; and as long as the Treasury has necessarily to sell 
gold, it ought to sell it at the times when gold is needed, even if it 
thereby temporaril® prevent the accession of fresh gold trom abroad. 
The selling of gold to supply the deficiency in the currency revenue 
is evidently an imperative necessity—a matter in which the Secretary 
has no choice. Here we stand on firm ground. As long as there is a 
surplus in the gold revenue and a deficit in the currency revenue, the 
Secretary must sell gold, and he must sell gold enough to meet that 
The amount that he will be obliged to sell depends upon 
The amount of that deficiency depends 


deficiency. 
the amount of that deficiency. 
upon results that no man can foretell; it cannot be known in advance, 
and can only be developed month by month, week ‘by week, as the 
It is, therefore, impossible to provide for it 
The necessity to sell gold to provide 
That moment 


revenues are collected. 
any length of time in advance. 
currency may come upon the Treasury at any moment. 
may be one when the supply of gold upon the market is large, the de- 
mand limited, and the price low. It may be a moment when money in 
the financial centres is scarce, when a sudden sale of gold by the Trea- 
sury would make money still more scarce, create a panic, and disturb 
ail the financial and commercia! operations of the whole country. — It 
is therefore evidently a wise policy to distribute the sales of gold over 
as wide a period of time as possible, and not to make the operations o 





the Treasury depend upon the necessity for sudden and large sales, 
The only way to avoid the necessity for large and sudden sales of gold 
The present 
The recent 


is to keep on hand a moderately large currency balance. 
currency balance in the Treasury is far too low to be safe. 
stringency in the money market, extending virtually over the last six 
months, and the desire to alleviate, or at least not to aggravate, that 
stringency, was Mr. McCulloch's, and probably has been Mr. Bout- 
well’s, motive and excuse for letting his currency balance run down to 
the extremely low figure of $6,000,000 or $7,000,000. If it is the pre- 
sent Secretary's intention to realize gradually from his present weekly 
sales of gold the currency which he almost certainly will need some 
time during the summer, his policy is to be highly commended. But he 
must not part again with the currency so obtained. As long as he sells 
gold to meet his almost unavoidable currency deficit, he is on safe and 
solid ground. But he must keep his currency for the purpose for which 
he is obtaining it. The moment he sells gold for any other purpose 
than that of providing for his currency deficit, or the moment he em- 
ploys the currency so obtained for another purpose, he is in imminent 
danger of serious complications. Up to this point any ordinary business 
man of good capacity can clearly understand and judge the wisdom of 
his course. Beyond this point, the question becomes more complicated. 





It must be distinctly understood that the surplus gold which the 
Secretary is justified in selling is only the surplus that accrues, month 
by month, after deducting the coin interest that accrues during the same 
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period, At the present rate of customs receipts, this surplus amounts 
to between $3,000,000 and $4,000,000 a month. Of this surplus the 
Secretary may, and indeed must, sell enough to meet his currency 
deficit; and as the currency deficit cannot be calculated in advance, it 
must be left to his discretion and judgment how much of it, and when, 
he will sell. But it is far different with that much larger amount of 
surplus, the $47,000,000 referred to above, which is the accumulated 
coin surplus of years. The accruing monthly surplus is the Secretary’s, to 
dispose of as he may think best for the exclusive purpose of meeting his 
probable currency deficit. The accumulated surplus, the $47,000,000, is 
the people’s. The Secretary must not touch it except for reasons of 
the utmost gravity, in cases of the greatest emergency, with the clearest 
popular understanding of his purposes, and the most decided popular 


approval. * Right or wrong, the people regard this accumulated surplus | 


as the principal guarantee for the ultimate redemption of their depre- 
ciated currency. 

Mr. Boutwell announces through the public prints that he will buy 
hereafter, until further notice, United States bonds to the extent of one 
million a week. Where does he propose to obtain the currency to pay 
for them? On the first of this month his currency balance was less than 
eight millions, a sum far too small for safety in ordinary times, but dan- 
gerously inadequate in times of wild speculation and inflation at home 
and, abroad. 
ceipt of large amounts from income tax, but his receipts during the 


. . . . . J 
months next following will again be light, and eVen any surplus he | 


may have this month will not be more than enough to raise his cur. 
rency balance to a safe figure. It is true that during the month 
of April the Secretary shows a surplus of receipts over expenditures 
of over six millions, but he surely does not for one moment be- 
lieve that he can maintain that rate of surplus for any length of 
time. We cannot believe that Mr. Boutwell seriously anticipates such 
a surplus, and even if he does, and has better reasons for doing so 
than we know of, is it wise, is it prudent to dispose permanently of 
such a surplus, not only before he has it in hand, but even before he is 
moderately certain of getting it at all? The more the circumstances are 
examined, the more it becomes clear that Mr. Boutwell does not pro- 
pose to pay for the bonds he intends buying out of any surplus he may 
have at the end of the year, but that he is selling the people's accumulated 
surplus of years in order to buy the bonds he advertises for. The gold he 
is now selling is not the accruing monthly surplus of gold that he is 
obliged to sell to meet his accruing currency deficit—that he will be 
obliged te sell anyhow, Iater on—but gold that there is no necessity for 
him to sell. We are at just that period of the year when gold in the 
ordinary course of events becomes abundant and unprofitable to hold 
here, when, besides, the tendency of the markets is to cause gold to be 
shipped abroad even though it be profitable to hold it here—at the 
period of the year when ordinary prudence should make the Secretary 
hesitate about making even the most necessary sales of surplus gold; 
and yet Mr. Boutwell proposes to sell large amounts of gold, not to 
provide in advance for his currency deficit, not from any necessity, but 
simply because the coin accumulation inthe Treasury frightens him, or 
because he thinks an absurd law of Congress, relating to an impossible 
sinking-fund, never put into practice, never understood by those who 
made it, must be more imperative on him than on his predecessors, who 
disregarded it with the unanimous consent of the people. 


THE CRISIS IN IRELAND, 

Tue latest news from Ireland gives reason to believe that the dis- 
establishment of the Church will not, as many people in England hoped 
and believed, pacify the islaad and put the land question out of sight. 
The Gladstone Ministry have entered in good earnest on the work of 
conciliation; and along with their attack on the Church, have set the 
greater portion, if not all, of the imprisoned Fenians at liberty, evi- 
dently believing that this display of clemency would make sufficient 
impression on these gentlemen to secure, if not their love or gratitude 
for the English Government, at least their silence and forbearance : 
that, in short, it would be taken as an evidence of a forgiving spirit. 


This expectation has been completely disappointed. The Fenians and 


Nation. 


It is true that during the present month he will be in re- | 
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? 
their friends show that they have, as the Opposition in England pre- 
| dicted, taken it as a sign of fear. The language of the liberated pri- 
| soners has been as bold and defiant as ever, and in fact they evidently 
| feel under obligations to the Government, not for having released, but 
| for having imprisoned them, inasmuch as it has given them what js 
| worth a good deal to a Fenian leader—the honors of martyrdom, 
To have passed a short term in a “ British dungeon ” is, in fact, now an 
| essential qualification for any man looking forward to a political career 
in the “Irish Republic.” At a banquet given to some of the martyrs in 
| Cork, the Mayor—a Mr. O’Sullivan—indulged in a panegyric on those 
who had suffered in the Fenian cause, rated O’Farrell—who attempted 
| the assassination of Prince Alfred at Sydney by shooting him in the 


back—as highly as any of them, and in fact passed a glowing eulogium 
on him, reducing his crime to the rank of a mistake or indiscretion, and 
his remarks were loudly applauded by the moralists who sat round the 
board. About the same time, the Orangemen and Catholics came into 
collision in the classic streets of Londonderry, and had a fine riot, Jast- 
ing nearly two hours, and only suppressed by the arrival of the troops, 
Every week, too, brings the news of the murder of some landlord, or man 
of the landlord class, with that dreadful secrecy and dreadful indiffer. 
ence on the part of the surrounding population which make these 
| murders so appalling and so impressive. 

Now, these are certainly not the results or the accompaniments 
which people looked for when Mr. Gladstone commenced to abolish the 
Establishment ; and they are slowly convincing the English public that 
| the disestablishment of the Church will not prove sufficient ; that some 
| new arrangement of the land tenure, and perhaps a revolutionary one, 
| will have to accompany it. As usual, however, the Tories refuse—as 

they have always refused—to believe that Irish grievances are real, and 
| that Irish discontent and disturbance are not the result of somelx y's 
| machinations. In the old days, before the emancipation, it was the 
fashion to accuse “ Popish” priests of being the authors of all the 
trouble, by putting bad ideas into the minds of the common people. 
When the lay agitators made their appearance with O'Connell, of course 
they had to bear the blame; but they having died out, John Bright 
has been fixed on as the cause of all the trouble; and Lord Claude 
Hamilton, the brother of the late Lord-Lieutenant the Duke of Aber- 
corn, recently made a determined attack on him in the House of Com- 
mons, accusing him of having spread abroad, by his speeches on Ireland 
a year or two ago, the notion that the tenantry were entitled to the ab- 
solute ownership of the land, and that its transfer to them would be 
not only a feasible, but a proper settlement of the Trish difficulty; and 
he maintained that the appearance of the author of this theory amongst 
the Ministers of the Crown has naturally confirmed the delusions and 
stimulated the passions to which the present disturbances are due. A 
rumor, too, has been spread that Mr. Bright did really intend to intro- 
duce a land bill in accordance with his own views; and Lord Russell, 
in the House of Lords, called on the Government for a repudiation of 
the report or an explanation of it. 

There is, however, another opinion spreading in England as to the 
cause of the Irish troubles and the possibility of removing them, which 
is perhaps more important than any, inasmuch as it is taking hold of 
the minds of many Liberals, who are really anxious to have Ireland 
governed not in accordance with English but with Irish notions. Ac- 
cording to this opinion, the belief that the Irish are sure of help from 
the United States some day before long, and that England knows this, 
and is afraid both of America and the Fenians accordingly, and can, 
therefore, now be coerced into any desired concession either with regard 
to the land tenures or anything else, has taken fast hold of the Irish 
mind, and, therefore, no reasonable reform which the British Par- 
liament can now initiate or carry out will satisfy the malcontents. 
This belief, too, they say, is strengthened by the Alabama controversy, 
and by the impression which American politicians are so busy in 
spreading—that as long as the Alabama claims are unsatisfied, England's 
hands are tied, and she dare not fight. Consequently, it is,as long as this 
belief prevails, useless to look for the pacification of Ireland by anything 
short of the complete surrender of the island to the priests and the 
most ignorant of the peasantry. A very large portion of the Eng- 
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pest friends and warmest sympathizers with America and American 
jdeas—begin to feel that the moment is near at hand when this incubus 
must be thrown off by force, and English control over its domestic 
polity won or lost by a trial of strength with this country. This feel- 
ing has, it is useless to disguise, received a powerful stimulus from Mr. 


Sumner’s recent speech ; and there is now no knowing how far it may | 


go, or what influence it mayghave on Irish reform. One thing it is 
certain to do; and that is, rekindle that mixture of race-hatred and 
religious hatred of which the Irish have for so many centuries been 
the unfortunate objects, and which is just as strong as ever it was, and in 
fact stronger, amongst the English masses, and to which the spectacle 
of the Irish playing the part once more of the allies of a foreign enemy, 
and their presence in large numbers in the English manufacturing 
towns, would lend fresh fury. 

That the Irish would reap any benefit, cither temporary or per- 
manent, from the convulsion, it seems to us impossible to believe. The 
Irish Catholics have always proved a worthless ally to the enemies of 
England. They have for three centuries been ready to join any in- 
yader, and yet they have never been able to put the English Government 
in half the peril to which 1t was exposed from the Pretender’s handful 
of Highlanders, They did little or nothing for Charles L., and brought 
Cromwell on themselves. Their support of James was feeble, inefli- 
cient, and easily disposed of, and their alliance with the French Direc- 
tory was one of the jokes of the Revolutionary wars. 
ure on England in 1782, which extorted the concession of legislative 
independence, was a purely Protestant movement, and the men who 
conducted it were the grandsons of those who fought under William at 
the Boyne, and defended Derry and Enniskillen—in other words, were 
the ruling race. The power of organization for military purposes, 
based on a sober appreciation of facts, and a sober sense of the diffi- 
culties and necessities of an armed resistance to England, has never 
shown itself amongst the Catholics in the smallest degree. It is im- 
possible to ascribe this want of executive ability to the unfortunate cir- 
cumstances under which they find themselves in Ireland, in view of 
what we have seen of the Fenian organization here. 
more thoroughly childish, or more nearly resembling play, has prob- 
ably ever been engaged in by grown men. An outbreak in Ireland, 
therefore, in aid of a foreign enemy of England, would be a partial rising 
of the peasantry, under the lead of a batch of such generals, colonels, 
and captains from this country as figure in the “ War Department” of 
the Fenian Brotherhood and headed the invasion of Canada, and they 
would find arrayed against them, as one man, all the intelligence, 
wealth, and capacity of the island, with the whole population and _re- 
sources of England and Scotland at their backs. The result of such a 
conflict, unless accompanied by the landing of a large foreign army and 
the destruction of the British fleet, could hardly be doubtful. But 
the prospect, either for England or Ireland, is not a pleasant one. 


No enterprise 


NEW PARTIES. 

Tuat the Republican and Democratic parties have so long con- 
tinued to be the sole occupants of the political field—that no new fac- 
tion should arise to claim its right to exist and to struggle for the 
mastery—has probably surprised many people. It has certainly not 
been for want of vigorous attempts to break the solidity of both par- 
ties that they still remain intact; in one we have had Johnson and 
Seward with their schemes of reconstruction, and Butler with his policy 
of repudiation; in the other, the factious venom of Blair and the in- 
sidious poison of Chase have been at work; yet Republicans are still 
to-day the party of Equal Rights, and Democrats are still to-day the 
party of opposition to the negro. Within a week have the Democratic 
legislators of Indiana resigned their seats in order to defeat negro suf- 


The armed press- | 


| him would save everything from destruction, 
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sured by the election of Grant and the passage of the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment, One of these objects is accomplished, the other not quite yet. 
Until it is, we do not expect much change in the aspect of politics, but 
when it is—and the work is being done at a rapid rate—what is going 
be the result ? Are 


Or are we going to drift along 


Are we going to have new parties? Democrats 
and Republicans to take other names ? 
in the old fashion, surprising all the world by our love of tradition ¢ 
To give decisive answers to these questions would need the gift of 
prophecy; but for a partial answer, we think the materials are within 
reach, Already, it seems to us, new parties are endeavoring on all 
sides to gain a foothold in popular approval, which they may use, 
when the fitting moment comes, to usurp the succession left empty by 
their predecessors. 

First, of course, comes Senator Sprague, with all the appliances 
ready for the formation of a workingman’s party. The Senator's view 
of the situation is that, the issue of the war being dead, slavery 
abolished, the negro enfranchised, and the Copperheads put to rout, it 
is time for wise men to be looking around them to see what new ques- 
tions may be made the ground for a new move in the grand march of 
civilization. Casting about him for a solution of this question, he sees 
that the relations of capital and labor are by no means of the most 
pacific character. There is the eight-hour movement; there are the 
strikes all over the country; there are the trades unions; there is Mr. 
Wells's report, showing that the rich are growing richer and the poor 
poorer every year. Besides all this, he is a capitalist himself, and his 
neighbors are capitalists, and he knows from personal experience how 
“live” a question the great workingman question is. Accordingly, 
with a boldness which cannot be too much admired, and which shows 
how confident he is of his position, he turns upon the Republican party 
and exposes to it the absurdity of its own existence—shows it how like 
a carnival of misrule are its proceedings, and how necessary it is for the 
welfare of the country that some pure-minded patriot should step in to 
shield the Republic from its wanton attacks. He rushes into the 
breach himself, and explains how the rallying of a new party about 
We don't recollect the 
details of Mr. Sprague’s policy; we doubt if any one does; the main 
thing is that his object was to found a new party upon the ruins of the 
two old ones, 

New Party No. quarter. Various gen- 
tlemen—we hesitate to give their names, because some of them enjoy a 
prominence which nothing we might say could reduce, and others an 
obscurity from which we would not for the world drag them,—various 
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comes from a different 


| gentlemen, seeing, with Mr. Sprague, that the issues of the war are dead, 


slavery abolished, the negro enfranchised, and the Copperheads put to 


rout, say within themselves: “ What new question can be found which 


: : : al 
saall unite the people of our common country in one grand political 


blow? Evidently, the acquisition of territory. It has done so in times 


past; it will do so in times to come.” Straightway the Annexation 
party rises into view, with its newspapers, its mass-meetings, its leaders, 
aiming on the north at Canada, on the south at Cuba and Mexico. 
When a prominent Western legislator introduced into Congress, a few 
months since, his resolution looking to a protectorate of San Domingo ; 
when a noted Eastern statesman the other day obtained the passage of 


| resolutions of sympathy with Cuba; when one of our “ great dailies ” 


advocates the cession of British America in satisfaction of the Alabama 
claims, and advertises the scheme by means of a special Canadian cor- 


| respondent—we only see in all these various acts various evidence of 


frage; within a week have we not read in the columns of the World | 


thrilling articles on “miscegenation?” The old enemies still stand 
facing each other, although the spectators have been assuring each 
combatant for years past that the quarrel is over. 

Now, for our own part, we have always maintained that the quarrel 
could not be over until one side or the other gained the victory, and 
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the prevalent feeling that the time is coming when “ new parties” will 
be needed. Just as Mr, Sprague sees visions and dreams dreams of a 
workingman’s party, so do these others of a great “real estate” move- 
ment, which shall, by its harmony with the natural yearning of a great 
people, prove the fit successor to the glories of the expiring organiza- 
tions it is to displace. 

No less sure are the Free-traders that the moment is at length 
arriving in which an effective blow can be struck on behalf of com- 
mercial liberty. The questions which they discern as requiring imme- 
diate solution are those which connect themselves with commerce ; and 


| the new party which in their estimation is to carry all before it is that 
lately it has been apparent enough that the victory could only be as- | which writes “Down with Protection” upon its banners, and calls the 
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poor and the down-trodden to arms. The coffers of the League begin 
to fill with money, and in order that every influence may be brought to 
bear, other planks are added to their platform. It was the misfortune 
of the gallant Sprague that he had only one weapon; the same diffi- 
culty exists in the case of the Annexationists, and till very recently was 
a fatal defect in the equipment of the Free-traders; but lately, grown 
wiser through experience, they seem to be attempting the formation of % 
party which shall not only embrace those who sympathize with them 
on the subject of free-trade, but those, also, who are anxious for a return 
to a specie currency, and those who desire civil service reform. The 
late meeting at Boston, in which Edward Atkinson, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Mr. Garrison, and others took part—to be followed, as we 
hear, by the establishment of an independent journal, with a large 
capital—looks, it must be confessed, more like political “ business ” 
To what it may lead we cannot say, 
but it is one more new party aiming to supplant the old. 

Mr. Sprague has come to grief; the Annexationists are in a bad 
way; whether the Reform League will or will not change the face of 


than anything we have yet seen. 


politics we do not undertake to say; but one fact in connection with 
these movements deserves notice, and that is, that the Administration 
is in a position to get all the benefit possible from them without any of 
the risk which necessarily attends the career of the leaders who begin 
them. Coming to power at a time when a general belief prevails that 
both the Republican and Democratic parties have seen their best days, 
absolutely unfettered as to the future, it may examine and probe in 
every direction, profiting by the experience of the agitators and 
schemers who would guide it, and adopting its own policy after the 
amplest experiments in corpore vili. Whether the eight-hour agitation 
will furnish a good basis for a policy, whether annexation will, whether 
free-trade will, the Administration has good means of discovering, 
without exposing itself to the dangers always attending political rash- 
ness. Whether a new party is needed at all, or whether the old ones 
will serve for four years more, will very largely depend upon the con- 
duct of Grant. He has already settled the reconstruction question in 
Virginia and Texas; the Alabama question, it is becoming more and 
more evident, he has in his hands, and not in Mr. Sumner’s; the an- 
nexation question has thus far been determined by him, and not by 
mass-meetings in this city. The Indian policy of the Government is 
his own. Suppose now that, after mature consideration of the different 
plans suggested by Mr. Sprague and others for the reform of the mul- 
tifarious evils that beset our body politic, he should come to the con- 
clusion that a certain bill of Mr. Jenckes for the reform of the civil 
service was necessary to the welfare of the country. Suppose, further, 
that he says so to Congress, urges it upon Congress, insists upon it to 
Congress, We think it would pass. It seems to be taken for granted 
that any mad scheme of territorial aggrandizement or foreign war 
which he might propose would be at once acceded to ; is it not possible 
that good measures would be also received with favor, as they have been 
already? If so, then the new parties which now loom up in every 
quarter might disappear, for their aims would have been to a certain 
extent anticipated, though there can be no rest till some policy with 
regard to the tariff has achieved a decided triumph. At present Con- 
gress yotes one way on this subject, and thinks another. 





SOME HYGEISTS, OLD AND NEW. 


THERE is a certain debatable ground lying between the domain of 
medical science and the ordinary range of popular reading, in which a 
good deal of light literary skirmishing is kept up in a desultory way. To 
so great an extent is it done nowadays, that any man, the least adventur- 
ous in this wise, can scarce fail to be induced, or rather driven, in spite of 
himself. by the broadside of the liniment-man or the almanac of the pill- 
maker or the more persistent volume of the more respectable medicine. 
man or doctor, to do something or other for his lungs or liver, to spare an 
oppressed mucous membrane, or to rescue a languishing cutaneous sur- 
face. That the public lends a willing, indeed an avid, ear to such appeals 
is indicated by the great number and variety of these publications. The 
taste for them is not unreasonable, neither is it a modern, though it seems 
a growing one. 

Among the earliest of books upon which—as if the world would not 
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willingly let them die—the printing-press was set to work, was that of the 
school of Salerno, “ De conservanda bona valetudine.” Few secular books 
multiplied their editions through centuries more than this ; its commenta. 
ries were many and ponderous ; its translations were not a few, though its 
original Latin is of that happy depravity that it might easily be read, one 
would say, by an average druggist’s apprentice. It was meant for a popu- 
lar treatise on hygiene (being the advice of the faculty of Salerno to King 
Richard I. of England, when he passed that way in a probably crapulous 
and atrabilious condition), and it has many of the best characteristics of 
such treatises. Its speech is direct and simple. Its queer rhyming verses 
stick in the memory. It is eminently safe: to this day few would be go 
hardy as to contradict 
“Ex magna cena, stomacho sit magna peena, 
Ut sis nocte levis, sit tibi cena brevis,” 

or to gainsay the advice to wash one’s face with cold water in the morning, 
enforced as it is with citations from Aristotle, Paulus AZgineta, Rhazes, and 
Avicenna. Moreover, it has the oracular air, the tone of authority, that the 
people so impartially loves, whether it deliver truth or its opposite. This 
air of authority, some cynics would have us believe, carries its owner faster 
and farther in popular esteem than any other quality. However this may 
be, we may admit that, helped by a deal of vociferation—and an undeniable 
spice of genius—it did so much for one quack more than three hundred 
years ago, that to this day, perhaps, people pray over his grave in Salz. 
burg for help against cholera and such like disasters. 

The above-mentioned opusculum of the school of Salerno is obsolete. 
Its antique vocabulary condemns it before a time-serving generation. It 
makes no mention of phosphates. And Alexis St. Martin appears upon 
none of its pages. He cannot be kept out of any modern treatise, by the 
greatest vigilance, later than the middle of the second chapter. However, 
he displaces one “ Dr. Goss, who had the power of ruminating,” or (to 
avoid the ambiguity of this verb as applied to the human species) of regur. 
gitating his food at will, which must have rendered him not so agreeable as 
a companion as interesting in a book. Popular works on digestion used 
to swear, in a small and painful way, by Goss, until destiny overtook him 
in the person of our friend St. Martin, who, on the whole, is a rather more 
pleasing subject of contemplation. 

The contemporary literature of hygiene is extensive and various 
enough to need some kind of classification. its raison d’étre is strikingly 
diverse in one case and another. First, There are the deliverances of the 
apostles of what Mr. Carlyle calls “the potato gospel.” It is noticeable 
enough that the fiercest shouts for bran and uncontaminated green- 
groceries proceed from a neighborhood notorious for east winds of a 
quality which should set well-regulated minds to thinking seriously of 
train-oil and tallow candles; also, that these demands are delivered with 
an animus that calls to mind the intense ten minutes before feeding-time in 
the department of large carnivora in zodlogical gardens. Dyspepsia is 
gastric fanaticism; it will not long exist dissociated from its moral 
analogue. One may properly listen delighted to hear these sages make it 
manifest that the regeneration of the human species is a mere matter of 
nitrogen and phosphorus, and bewail too late the parental ignorance that 
sifted the bran from out the bread of our childhood, and not only that, but 
bespread our slices with the insidious enemy, butter—driving, as we may 
say, unregeneracy into us and clinching it. 

Then there are the forceful utterances, of intermittent loudness and per- 
sistence, of those who brandish the dumb-bell—who, standing some- 
what aloof from the charmed circle of the P. R., take a moral but dispas- 
sionate view of the muscularity displayed therein, gaining wisdom thence 
that impels them to lay hold of their fellow-men with affectionate violence, 
till they are a terror to all of their friends who are, as Mr. Nasby says, 
“normal,” who pummel their members and crack their joints to exorcise 
the foul fiends of pain and weakness. Then we have the confused cries of 
those who at one operation renovate the epidermis and purify the interior 
consciousness by the penetrating vapor of the Russian or the unearthly 
heats of the Turkish bath, and with these we hear the murmurs of those 
who are about to reform society by dry-earth sewerage. 

We need do no more than mention that class of books which the 
“agents” hawk about the country, for no one is so lucky as not to have 
seen many of them. “ Alexis,” of course, figures in them, and diseases are 
always “ the ills that flesh is heir to,” and old age is never less than “ the 
sere and yellow leaf,” and sleep is “ tired nature’s sweet restorer.” Let us 
hope that these fine expressions, and the free, if sometimes irrelevant, use 
of Scriptural sentences may counterbalance the ill effects of the wildly 
loose statements of physiological, chemical, and statistical facts that abound 
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in these books, and of the pruriency which a large class of them do as 


much to excite as if they were avowedly impure. Another point we may 
prope 
works, the admission escapes each author that he may be found at No. 
so-and-so, in such-and-such a street, or that the great principles which he 


jnculeates are carried into effect at such-and-such an establishment. 


solutely vital importance to the continuance of the human family on any 
terms worth having, is one which has given us great satisfaction as com- 
bining so many of the features of hygienic literature that we have been 
touching on. Its naively ambiguous title is ‘“‘ How not to be Sick,” which, 
as a large part of the book is devoted to an exposition of a little pet 
“pathy” of the author's, may well be taken in an objurgatory or dis- 
suasive sense by the more cautious of his readers. 

It shows the already mentioned gift for quoting irrelevant scraps of 
Scripture with such unhesitating freedom that a melodious snuffle runs as 
a diapason from preface to finis. “If children live on carbonaceous food, 
and the necessary elements are not furnished till the second teeth are 
formed, ‘there remaineth no more sacrifice for sin, but a fearful looking 
for of judgment.’ ” “Tf mothers could be made to realize” their respon- 
sibilities, “they would, notwithstanding the embarrassments, overcome 
all difficulties, however great, and, breaking away from the starch and 
grease-eating customs of society, would say, with Joshua of old, ‘ As 
for me and my house, we will serve the Lord,’” ete. If it were at 
all worth the while, we should be glad to show how fully our 
author justifies what we have said about the rhetorical charms which 
spring so unexpectedly in this department of literature, and how, in his 
case, they mingle with an erndition peculiarly his own, as where, for in- 
stance, he tells us “ Hordeum is the Greek name for barley.” Those same 
east winds we spoke of have blown also upon this good man, and now 
he cannot have bran enough to his dinner, nor be too well guarded from 
butter. And if anybody wants to know anything more about “ How 
not to be Sick,” we beg him to ask some one whose leisure hours number 
twenty-four in the day. 

Now some people, whose literary range is quite restricted, read a great 
deal in books relating or professing to relate to the preservation and 
restoration of health, and the majority do so with absolute indiscrimina- 
tion. There is a necessity for every man to have some theory of medicine 
and hygiene, even if it be, as it very generally is, a curiously erroneous 
one. We have known several such, each tolerably satisfactory to its con- 
structor and proprietor, based upon the advertising columns of those 
religious newspapers which, while maintaining the highest standard of 
virtue, go so far to relieve what might otherwise be the oppressive 
vacancy of a well-regulated Sunday afternoon in the country. Much 
needs to be done by way of educating the popular mind to juster ideas 
in this regard. An essay in the “Atlantic Almanac” for the current 
year, by Dr. Holmes, “ Concerning the Human Body and its Management ” 
(its authorship makes it superfluous to qualify it as sensible and witty and 
pungent), is a capital miniature model of what may be done by the right 
man in this way. Then there are the exquisite “Five Lay Sermons on 
Health,” by Dr. John Brown, of Edinburgh—somewhat too much de hewt 
en bas, perhaps, for the sternest of our republicans, but charming to the 
more grovelling mind, and full of thoroughly good advice. Dr. Bowditch’s 
recent papers on consumption, in the Atlantic Monthly, are another speci- 
men of how instruction may be given to the people on special medical 
topics of vital importance ; and a serviceable and clever little book, not 
republished, we believe, in America, is the “ Lectures on Public Health” 
of Dr. Marpother, of Dublin. We mention it with pleasure not merely for 
its intrinsic merits, but because it is among the first-fruits of the new pro- 
fessorship of hygiene in the Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland. Has 
any seat of “the new education ” in this country an instructor, not merely 
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WE have just received a report of Mr. Sumner’s speech upon the A/a 
bama claims, and a good many comments have been made upon it. I do 
not wish to express any opinion on the controversy, as in fact 1 could add 


hict ‘ih tealal toh ; nothing to your knowledge of a matter which is as well understood upon 
y we feel to be of w we mig ‘ = k : 
The newest book which we feel t of what we might almost call ab- | your side of the water as upon ours, 


I will merely state what I believe to 
be the general feeling here, which is, for the rest, pretty well represented 
in the articles which appear in the 7imes, the Pall Mail Gazette, and other 
leading newspapers. It is simply that the ground taken in Mr. Sumner’s 
speech is one upon which it is impossible for us to enter into any negotia 
tions with a prospect of success. The damages inflicted by the Alabama, 
and our responsibility for them, are, it is said, a fair question for arbitration ; 
but itis impossible that we should begin by acknowledging ourselves to be 
in the wrong, and humbly apologizing upon our knees; or that we should 
admit in any case that we are liable for “half the cost of suppressing the 
rebellion,” or two thousand millions of dollars. Why, it is said, is nothing 
said about France, which was just as hostile to the United States as Eng 
Jand, and would, but for our opposition, have been willing to recognize the 
independence of the South?) The whole argument, it is said, is of the fem 
inine nature, and imports into a merely legal question the general senti 
mental grievance, which, however important, is not relevant to the purpose 
In short, we fear that if Mr. Motley comes to press these views upon our 


| Government, there is no present chance of a satisfactory solution of the 


| existing difficulties. 


in the art of preserving individual health, but in the great subjects of the ' 


alimentation and hygienic government of communities? He is more 


needed in those institutions than in any school for medical students. who | mayor presided. 


can, from their other studies, supplement the lack of special instruction in 
this branch. 

But when all has been said, by way of instruction, exhortation, and 
entreaty, by wise men and by fanatics, there are two practical heroes upon 
whom much of our hope for the future is built—the one who is to regen- 


| 


We must wait, and trust to the effects of tin in 
cooling the passions which at present render discussion to any purpose im 
practicable. 
I can only hope that it may not become more prominent. 


I will say no more upon this not very agreeable topic, and 
7 | yY ag 


The matter which still occupies the place of honor in newspaper columns 
—though in private it has almost ceased to be discussed—is the long battle 
over the Irish Church. Nothing has happened within Parliament of any im 
portance. The House of Commons is devoting three evenings a week to help it 
to drag its slow length through committee. 
tion to be held doggedly by the Conservative forces, and to be successively 
stormed by the Ministerial majority. 


Every clause gives a fresh posi 


Sometimes Mr. Gladstone is 
rious by as much as 120; sometimes the majority falls to a little above 80. 
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But, after a longer or shorter battle, the result is always the same; every 
clause in the bill is passed without material alteration; and nothing new 
is to be looked for till the peers are allowed to try their hands upon legis 
lation. Outside the House, however, there are some manifestations of 
public sentiment which are worth notice. The purpose of the supporters 
of the bill is to restore tranquillity to Ireland by doing uniform justice to 
men of all religious creeds. The approach of a better system of things 
was officially marked by the release of a number of Fenian prisoners. 
We must all hope that the policy thus indicated will be ultimately success 

ful; but the omens are not at present very favorable. The Irish people 
—or at least a part of them—are giving us some very broad hints as to 
their view of the matter. There has been a fresh outbreak of agrarian 
outrages of the old type, to which we are so painfully accustomed. A land- 
lord goes out for a walk ; he is found dead by the roadside, with his skull 
broken and a dozen bullets in his body ; the deed has been done in broad 
daylight, and within a short distance of people working in the fields; but 
not the slightest clue can be found to the perpetrators of the crime, and 
magistrates and police are hopelessly at fault. Two landlords have been 
thus murdered within a few days. Again, Prince Arthur has been making 
an Irish tour, by way, I presume, of appealing to the popular love of a prince 
and answering the complaint that the royal family never show themselves 
in Ireland. One result of his presence was a desperate fight in the streets 
of Derry between the Protestants and Catholics, who had collected to wel 

come him, in which revolvers were freely used and three men are reported 
to have been killed. But a still more remarkable demonstration took place 
at Cork. Twoof the released Fenians—Warren and Costello—were treated 
to a farewell banquet previous to their departure for America, at which the 
This gentleman, besides indulging in the usual style of 
Irish eloquence about the oppressions of England, and eulogizing various 


Fenian heroes, selected for especial honor “ that noble Irishman, O'Farrell,” 


erate our popular cookery, and turn it from its still too exclusive devotion | 


te saleratus and the frying-pan, and that other who is to plant our sunniest 
hillsides with the vine, whose teeming wealth shall make it even more 
mexcusable than now for eople to corrode their vitals with vitriolic spirits. 


“an ant m 1. 
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| who, as you may possibly remember, shot the Duke of Edinburgh in Aus- 


tralia, and was hanged for his patriotic action. O'Farrell, said the mayor, 
would be as highly thought of as any of the men who had sacrificed their 
lives for Ireland. This eulogium was introduced apropos of the presence 
in Ireland of the brother of O’Farrell’s intended victim, and may be con- 
sidered as a specially felicitous expression of opinion. The mayor will, I 
presume, be called to account for his eloquence ; and I should imagine that 
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Prince Arthur will hardly attend the banquet to which the Cork town 
council had invited him. But i he abolition of 
the Irish Church will not go far to conciliate patriots of this stamp. Indeed, 
it is plain that the Fenians consider themselves to have already extorted 





t is sufficiently plain thi 





one concession from their tyrants, and to regard it as merely a stepping 
stone to more important changes. When the Church is abolished, we shall 
have the land question. Government has stated that a bill upon that subject 
The 
vague expectation that some great changes may be expected has doubtless 
contributed to excite the minds of the people ; and the first result of an act 
of justice may be rather an increase than a diminution of the existing dis- 
content. The lrish question is not destined to be settled in this or next 
year’s session, nor, I fear, in a good many sessions after that. The Liberal 
majority is sufficiently compact to force the present measure through Par- 
liament ; but there is a danger that the Irish agitations may produce a 
degree of bad feeling which will make a policy of justice more difficult in 
the immediate future. It is hard to feel sanguine as to the possibility of 
establishing a cordial conciliation between races so widely contrasted. 


is ready for next session, but they decline to state what is its nature. 


A 


The mention of Ireland suggests a topic which has lately been coming 
into prominence in England. The growth of pauperism, which has been 
terribly rapid during the last two years of commercial depression, has sug- 
gested amongst other remedies the possibility of a large emigration. A 
public meeting was held not long ago at Exeter Hall, in which the most 
sweeping proposals were put forward. The only way, it was said, of rais- 
ing the position of the English laborer to a proper standard, was by an 
emigration rather of millions than of theusands. To carry out such a plan 
effectually would require Government assistance; and it was suggested 
that Government should, in fact, take a very large proportion—say half— 
of our iowest classes and set them down bodily on the shores of America 
and Australia. This heroic remedy has of course no chance of being 
adopted ; we are much too economical just now, and our governing classes 
would have little disposition to spend their money in removing a large 
part of the labor of the country. Better arguments may be found in the 
interests of the people themselves. I do not imagine that our colonies, to 
say nothing of the United States, would be particularly gratified at a pro- 
posal to swamp their labor markets with masses of paupers; for the great 
burden upon the poor-rates consists of the class which has been demoral- 
ized by long poverty, and of families where pauperism is hereditary. This 
class would probably be as shiftless in New York or Melbourne as they 
are in London, and the temporary relief afforded to our rates would pro- 
bably soon be filled up by the rapid expansion of the reckless part of the 
population. We cannot get rid of the responsibility of this terrible growth 
of our civilization by simply shipping it across the sea, tempting as the 
proposal appears at first sight. The proposal to send out our skilled 
artisans is equally disagreeable; for that would be to get rid of our most 
valuable classes and leave us with the refuse. For these, as for other 
obvious reasons, I see little chance that any such scheme as I have men- 
tioned will be put into execution ; but the proposal is significant of some 
tendencies which may become important. The Irish precedent has shown 
what amazing proportions may be taken by a spontaneous emigration, and 
though that precedent may be now inapplicable, it is plain that the idea 
of a more partial exodus is beginning to be discussed amongst the Eng- 
lish working classes. There has, for example, been a strike amongst the 
artisans employed in the cotton factories at Preston ; and instead of simply 
supporting men out of work, the unions have adopted the plan of helping 
a good many of them to emigrate. The trades unions in other depart- 
ments have felt the effect of the commercial depression, and some of them 
which were formerly very prosperous have experienced such a falling off 
in their funds as to make their situation rather precarious. They are be- 
ginning to discuss the propriety of the course put in practice at Preston, 
and would obviously find a considerable relief in exporting the surplus 
labor, instead of leaving it to weigh permanently upon their funds. In 
the course of the Government plans of economy, some of the dockyards 
have been reduced, and a good many of the artisans thus thrown out of 
work come upon the parish. A certain number have already been sent 
out at Government expense, and more, I believe, are likely to follow. 


very likely to take place amongst our unemployed laborers in various de- 
partments of industry ; and although any spasmodic attempts at whole- 
sale emigration are scarcely probable or desirable, the stream which sets 
outwards from our shores is likely to increase considerably in volume. 











been in America. The strain upon his strength has been too great, ang 
notice has been given that he will not again appear in public for some 
I am glad, however, to be able to add that his illness does yo; 


t 


months. 
appear to be so serious but that a short period of rest will in all probability 
restore him to his usual strength. 


Correspondence. 


HERBERT SPENCER'S REPUTATION, 


To THe EpIToR OF THE NATION: 

Sr: A writer in your last week’s issue, in criticising “ Taine’s Idea] jn 
Art,” expresses himself as follows: 

“It is Herbert Spencer's reputation over again; all very well for the 
‘general public,’ but the chemists and physicians, the painters and the 
architects, are disposed to scoff at the new light. Does this prove any. 
thing? Of itself it proves nothing positively ; but yet the views of ‘ex. 
perts’ are exceedingly well worthy of notice.” 

There are few papers in which such an utterance in regard to Spencer 
would deserve notice, but since you have lifted it into importance by 
fathering it, it is desirable as well as just that it should be controverted. 

Neither Spencer himself nor any of his most enthusiastic followers has 
ever claimed that he occupies a leading position as a specialist. In the 
prefaces of more than one of his volumes, he distinctly expresses his obli- 
gations to various “experts” (all, by the way, leaders in their respective 
departments) for their assistance and correction in matters of detail. 
Therefore, if your critic meant to imply that “experts” have no opinion of 
Spencer as an “ expert,” he took the pains to state a platitude which of itself 
shows his unfitness to express any opinion on the subject. It is, therefore, 
only considerate to suppose that he meant to imply that Spencer's reputa- 
tion as a philosopher—as a correlator of special truths rather than as a dis 
coverer of them (this being the only reputation ever claimed for him) is 
“all very well for the general public,” but that the “experts” 
posed to scoff at him.” 

The precise nature of a man’s reputation does not, of course, admit of 
demonstration, but a few authoritative illustrations can fix it pretty 
definitely. Agreeing with your critic that “the views of ‘experts’ are ex- 
ceedingly well worthy of notice,” I append a few of them. 

I. Dr. G. D. Hooker, Government Superintendent of the Botanical 
Gardens at Kew, a botanist certainly second to none in England, and last 
year President of the British Association, not only in his inaugural address 
pronounced Spencer “ one of our deepest thinkers,” but, referring from his 
own point of view as an “expert” in botany, spoke of certain discoveries 
made by Mr. Spencer through “a series of admirably contrived and con. 
ducted experiments,” and spoke of Mr. Spencer’s paper as an example of 
what may be done by an acute observer and experimentalist, versed in 
physics and chemistry, but, above all, thoroughly instructed in scientific 
methods. 

II. Prof. Huxley, in a lecture last winter before the Royal Institu- 
tion, on “Biology,” the subject in which he is specially an “expert,” 
said, after expressing his own adherence to the doctrine of evolution: 
“The only complete and systematic statement of the doctrine with 
which I am acquainted is that contained in Mr. Herbert Spencer's ‘System 
of Philosophy ; a work which should be carefully studied by all who 
desire to know whither scientific thought is tending.” 

Ill. G. H. Lewes, whose opinion on the comparative claims of systems 
of philosophy must be considered that of an “expert,” says of Spencer, in 
the last edition of his “‘ History of Philosophy ”: “ He alone, of all British 
thinkers, has organized a philosophy. . . . Even antagonists are com- 
pelled to admit the force and clearness of his genius, and the extent and 
profundity of his scientific knowledge. It is questionable whether any 
thinker of finer calibre has appeared in our country.” 

IV. John Stuart Mill, the greatest living “expert” in those laws of 


are “ dis- 


| thought on which the soundness of any system of philosophy must ulti- 


Mr. Dickens, I am sorry to say, has been at last compelled to give up | 


his readings, which have been almost as popular here as they seem to have 


| , 
. | mately rest, says of Spencer that his “‘ Principles of Psychology ’ are, on the 
These and other symptoms go to prove that an increased emigration is | 


whole, one of the finest examples we possess of the psychological method 
in its full power” (Mill’s “ Hamilton,” chapter xiii.) “One of the acntest 
metaphysicians of modern times” (Jdid., chapter ii.) 

“ Mr. Spencer is one of the small number of persons who, by the solidity 
and encyclopedical character of their knowledge, and their power of co- 
ordination and concatenation, may claim to be peers of M. Comte, and en- 
titled to a vote in the estimate of him ” (Mill’s“ Review of Comte”). “ One of 
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the most vigorous as well as boldest thinkers that English speculation has 


vet produced ” (Ibid.) 

” It is of such men as these that your critic’s “General Public” is largely 
composed. If further evidence is needed, it can be had without stint. It 
js clearly not the “ experts ” who do the “ scoffing.” H. i. 

New York, May 3, 1869. 

[Our critic may have taken the pains to state a platitude, but he 
stated it by way of illustration; and, as we may remind “H. H.,” to 
illustrate the unknown by the known—even by that which is known 
to the point of commonplaceness—is something worth taking pains 
to do. 

As regards Mr. Spencer's claim to be considered an expert whom 


‘ 


! 
| 


readers of novels. 


experts should respect for a specialist’s excellence in their particular | 


lines of labor—a claim which, apparently, “H. H.” does not wholly 
give up, after all—we do not see that it is well supported by the 
citations. Dr. Hooker praises Mr. Spencer, not as a botanical authority, 
but as a man who devised and conducted extremely well a certain 
series of experiments. Professor Huxley says that Mr. Spencer's works 
are worth the careful attention of persons who would know the drift of 
the scientific thought of the day, and, further, that he has made the 
only complete statement of the doctrine of evolution, which no doubt 
is true—as true, and as relevant to the matter in hand, as that Gold- 
smith wrote the only complete “ Vicar of Wakefield.” The doctrine 
of evolution is Mr. Spencer's, and it is in his books that we are to look 
for a full statement of it; but the fact that we find it there does not 
make Mr. Spencer a specialist in biology, in the sense in which Pro- 
fessor Huxley is such, any more than his “ Nebular Hypothesis” essay 
makes him such a specialist in astronomy as Leverrier. We need not 
go through Mr. Mill's or Mr. Lewes’s remarks; they are not addressed 
to the question whether or not we are to regard Mr. Spencer as great 
in any field except that in which a successful laborer hardly goes by 
the name of expert or specialist. 

It is hardly necessary, we should say, to add that our critic did not 
at all intend to do what “ H. H.” thinks it would be only considerate 
to suppose he did intend to do—namely, speak disrespectfully of “the 
only reputation claimed ” for Mr. Spencer—the reputation of a “ correla- 
tor of special truths, rather than a discoverer of them.” To deny aman a 
reputation he does not claim is not to deny him a reputation he does 
claim; “H. H.” has knocked down an antagonist of his own setting 
up. We may say, in conclusion, that Mr. Spencer's reputation being 
used by our critic incidentally and illustratively, the whole article 
in which the reference occurs is better than a detached sentence or two, 
if any one would like to know the critic’s precise attitude of mind as 
regards the question.—Epb. Narrow. | 





Notes. 


LITERARY. 

TuE “ Life of Daniel Webster,” by Mr. George Ticknor Curtis, which 
has been so long talked of, is announced as in press by Messrs. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. The same house will republish “ Gheel, the City of the Simple,” 
which has made so favorable and marked an impression in England. It 
is by the author of “Feudal Castles of France” and “ Flemish Interiors.” 
—Mr. G. W. Carleton will publish “Hilt to Hilt,” a new story by 
Mr. J. E. Cooke, and a translation of Renan’s “Life of Saint Paul.” 
—wWe have received a prospectus announcing the future publication, 


by subscription, of a work with the title of “The Histories of the | country press was seen in almost its worst aspect at the time when it was 


Jewish Congregations of America,” prepared by the Rey. Raphael 
DC. Lewin, a writer unknown to us, who says that his aim is to put 
before the public a complete history of the Jews and Judaism in 
America. “The first portion of the work will contain the accurate 


histories of the various congregations of the country, from the dates either perfectly conventional and meaningless or else ridiculous, and which 


| ended with a more or less incorrect list of “‘ the remaining contents.” So it 
centuries,” and will be perhaps as useful as any of the parts, though, | is not very wonderful that Messrs. Fields, Osgood & Co. invented the cir 


of their organization to the present time, embracing a period of over two 


doubtless, not the most interesting of them. It will be in one volume, and 
will be sold at the price of three dollars —— Messrs. Roberts Brothers an- 
nounce “A Day by the Fire,” and other papers hitherto uncollected, by 


Leigh Hunt; a new volume of poems by Dora Greenwell ; “ Out of Town,” 


Canadian. 





so new and true a view of fun, and “The Commentaries of Major Blake.” 
by the same author. 





Messrs. Sheldon & Co. announce Mrs. Jane @. 
Austin’s “ Cipher,” the novel which has been rurning through the Gulery 
to the satisfaction of ‘the readers of that periodical. Mr. Richard Grant 
White’s “ Words and Their Uses” will be issued by the same firm.—— 
Messrs. Scribner & Co. will soon publish in book form the articles on 
“ Divorce” which President Woolsey has been contributing to the NV: 

Englander ; “Great Hunts,” by Victor Meunier—an addition to the 
Library of Wonders—and “ Foreign Missions: their Relations and Claims,” 
by the Rev. Dr. Rufus Anderson. Messrs. Turner Brothers & Co. an 
nounce a work, entitled “ Married,” by Mrs. C. J. Newby, an English 
woman who has met with some favor from the critics, and more from the 
She is the author of “Kate Kennedy,” “Common 
Margaret Hamilton,” “ Only Temper,” and other stories of which 
the same house are about to publish new editions. 
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Sense, 





We may say here, in 
reply toa remark in Monday's 7imes, that the “ character album ” we spoke 


| of last week as announced by Leypoldt & Holt, is announced by that firm, is 


original in some respects, and is as new as most books, though it is not the 
first of its species; that some irreverent clergymen do to our knowledge 
call the Guardian Mrs. Gamp ; and, finally, that the Vation of last week— 
the same number commented on by the 7imes—contained a formal correc 


| tion of an error in regard to the place of residence of Mr. Lewis H. Morgan, 


and a humble apology for the mistake which confounded him with a 


What more would any one have than deep contrition and 
prompt reparation ? 


—We gave some account of Le Nourean Monde when it was first 
started in this city as a political and literary weekly. It appears to have 
achieved success, and on the 15th of last month to have entered on a new 
series and second volume. By way of additional attractiveness, it has made 
an arrangement with the Paris Monde Illustré, by which the two papers 


| can be had together for nine dollars a year, which is certainly not dear 


The illustrated weekly is forwarded regularly to this country, and of its 
kind is to be praised, though valuable for little else bésides its engravings 
In Le Nouveau Monde we have found a good variety of reading matter, 
skilfully and decently composed or compiled ; and we should suppose that 
those high schools and academies which subscribe for it in large quantities 
—using it, apparently, in place of a text-book in French—have reason to 
be satisfied with what they get. It is now publishing each week Erck 
mann-Chatrian’s “ L’Invasion.”’ 

—Editing a country newspaper is getting to be an easier thing than 
ever, we should say, and perhaps more profitable, as the editor and pro- 
prietor has more opportunity now than formerly to devote his personal 
attention to the job printing that usually gives the country editor his 
main support. We believe it was the publishers of the Atlantic who 
began the practice of sending out—“ for the convenience of editors ”— 
broadsides containing extracts from the forthcoming number of the maga- 
zine, which should be reproduced in the journals to which they were sent, 
“with credit to the magazine,” of course. In a little while Lippincott’s, the 
Galary, Putnam's, Appleton’s Journal, and the rest followed suit; and 
now in thousands of sanctums the scissors are plied without the old wear 
and tear of mind. There is no criminality in the arrangement, we sup- 
pose. It is no great credit to our journalism, perhaps; and perhaps it 
does its part toward deferring the time when the Americans who exercise 
most influence upon their fellow-citizens will constitute a class of men 
worthy of their power—will be journalists, honest, pretending to be noth- 


| ing that they are not, able to do their own work, and above dictation of any 


| 


| 


sort. But we may admit that, though it is a practice not much to our 
taste, the practice which it displaces was in no respect a good one. The 
publishers had some reason to be dissatisfied with the way in which their 
magazines have customarily been reviewed by most of the papers. The 


paying for its magazines by “noticing” them. It never made any pretence 
of criticising ; it merely, for value received, made monthly paragraphs on 
«Dp 


Periodicals Received "—a title embracing everything from the Atlantic to 
Demorest's—which began with a word or two of praise, expressed in terms 


cular broadside—or, rather, adapted to literature the well-known circular 
broadside, by means of which the New England Loyal Publication Society 
did such yeoman’s service during the war, by weekly administering sound 
political doctrine to some seventeen or eighteen hundred Northern editors, 


by the facetious F. C. Burnand, whose “ Happy Thoughts” recently opened ‘ of whom many had no “ views” of their own. And, of course, what ene 
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house has thought it necessary to do, nearly all the other houses must do to history. The two States last-named would render a valuable sery ice to 


also. 
—There has been a good deal of dispute of late as to whether or net 
there was ever any Barbara Freitchie 


T. J. Jackson entered the town at the head of his rebel troops ; and, finally, 
whether or not any Federal flag was displayed by anybody on any such 
occasion. The controversy was settled, we believe, in favor of Mr. Whit- 
tier’s heroine’s having been truly the real heroine of a true story, and a later 
copy of the Frederick Hraminer seems to confirm this conclusion. We 


of “ the Freitchie woman ” has been removed, and that laborers have recently 
been at work digging down some ten feet below the surface, as if to re- 
move the very spot on which it stood—*“ to wipe the damned thing out,” as 
the Hraminer says, apparently quoting the language of some councilman. 
It appears—if the Republican journal's statements are true, and we do not 
vouch that they are not somewhat colored by partisanship—that the 
authorities passed a resolution which provided for the widening and 
straightening of Carroll Creek. They then decided that the Freitchie house 
was in the way of the necessary improvement, and voted that it should be 
taken to pieces. The house was, however, not so much in the way but 
that in making the creek straighter—it must have been excessively crooked 
before, one would say—and to reach the point at which they aimed, it was 
found ne ssary to make three very sharp angular turns, which accord- 
ingly were made. The house, then, like the old woman who lived in it, 
now exists on earth only in picture and song and story ; but both old Bar- 
bara and the house thus have a lease of life long enough and indestructible 
enough to make the alleged action of the Frederick authorities another 
illustration of the truth that, except a parish vestry, no body of men is so 
stupid as a town council. 

—Neither in diplomatic archives, nor in the despatches of commanders, 
nor in the chronicles of party struggles, nor in the records of legislative de- 
bates, can the whole story of the war of the rebellion be found. It differs 
from most wars in the fact that it was, to an extent almost unparalleled, a 
war in which every inhabitant of the contending countries not only took 
an intense interest, but one in which everybody, man or woman, as citizen 
of a town, as member of a church, as preacher, or teacher, or politician, or 
speaker, or knitter of socks, or taxpayer, actually took an active and more 
or less efficient part of some kind. It was emphatically’a people’s war ; 
and what with our Sanitary Commissions and Christian Commissions and 
Freedman’s Commissions ; what with our system of allowing our volun- 
teers to elect their officers, and of letting them vote for candidates for civil 
offices ; what with our unexampled tolerance and even encouragement of 
newspaper reporters at the front, and our organized bands of women who 
nursed in the hospitals, it never ceased, even on the very field of battle 
itself, to wear the aspect of a people’s war. So it happened that to write 
the real story of the struggle it would have been necessary even for a his- 
torian of the old school, and it is doubly ‘necessary for a historian of the 
better school, to survey and traverse a very wide field in order to gather 
together the materials with which to construct an adequate work on the 
great rebellion. The North has not been careless of its duty in this re- 
spect ; each month during the war and each monthisince has added some- 
thing to the immense store from which our coming Thucydides is to draw. 
The South, as was natural in the defeated party, and as was to be expected 
of a people but very little accustomed to work in literature, has hitherto 
done almost nothing to make the record complete. Yet unless the South- 
ern side of the case is presented in proper fulness, as only Southern labor 
can present it, we shall never have the great debate fitly treated. We are 
glad to see that a Southern Historical Society has been formed, which will 
devote itself to collecting reliable data of the civil and military events in 
the career of the Confederacy. Doctor Palmer of New Orleans is its Pre- 
sident. Genera! Lee is the Vice-President for Virginia, General Breckin- 
ridge for Kentucky, General Braxton Bragg for Louisiana, Mr. A. H. 
Stephens for Georgia. It is to be hoped that they will go to work syste- 
matically and laboriously, and set on foot branch societies with energetic 
secretaries in as many Southern cities as possible. Northern Historical 
Societies might do much worse than to put themselves in communication 
with the new member of the’sisterhood and render it such aid as they can. 
We do not know if any of the Historical Societies in the Border States or 
their neighbors are doing what we suppose they easily might do in the 
way of securing authentic records of the part which the Southern Unionists 
took in the war. Ohio, Maryland, North Carolina, West Virginia, and Mis- 
souri ought to be able to offer us some extremely interesting contributions 


»; and whether, if there ever were, it | 
was or was not she who defiantly displayed the Federal flag when General | 


| British Radicals as of the British landed aristocracy. 


learn from the Hraminer that by order of the town government the house | political or social doctrine of importance which “the landed aristocracy as 





American literature—to say nothing of politics and patriotism—if they 
' would promote research of the kind by legislative enactment and a small] 


grant of money for the use of a domestic commission. 

—The Springfield Republican allows the English correspondent of the 
Tribune to lead it into asserting that the Pall Mall Gazette wants to Zo to 
war with this country over Mr. Sumner’s speech, and that the said be). 
ligerent journal is “the organ of the British landed aristocracy.” Tho 
Pall Mall Gazette might just about as well be called the organ of the 
There is hardly a 


such ” hold dear, of which the Gazette is not the enemy, and its principal 
and ablest writer is a pure Benthamite. In fact, what the correspondent 
probably meant when he talked of it as an “organ” was, that the landed 
aristocracy read it, but they do this because it is a good evening paper, 
and not because it reproduces their peculiar opinions on either church or 
state. 

—A work which makes what we are inclined to think may be a dubi- 
ous claim to be considered unique, is now on sale at the store-of Scribner, 
Welford & Company. It is a volume entitled “ Pietas et Gratulatio Col 
legii Cantabrigiensis, apud Nov-Anglos,” and was printed in 1761 at the 
press of J. Green and J. Russel, of Boston. It contains the metrical laments 
and congratulations in which Harvard College loyally indulged upon the 
death of George the Second and the accession of his grandson, and was 
presented to the latter monarch by his humble subjects, the President and 
Fellows of the “infant seminary.” It did them credit, the Monthly Review 
thought, and in July, 1763, that periodical devoted four pages to a very 
civil notice of the poems, styling the Latin and Greek verses elegant, and 
informing its readers that while, as was to be expected, some of the English 
verses, as well as some of the Greek and Latin, were not especially good, 
some others, although the work of a son of Harvard who was but youthful, 
were “allowed to be nervous.” Any one who wishes to know what young 
alumnus it was who earned this praise, may probably discover his name 
by looking into Mr. Duyckinck’s Cyclopedia, where the “ Pietas et Gratu- 
latio” receives considerable attention. Of the English verses not especially 
worthy of praise, we suppose these that follow may be taken as a speci- 
men ; they celebrate the ante-nuptial voyage of the future Queen Char. 
lotte : 


‘“* George gave the word—the naval chiefs obey ; 
And thro’ the ocean cleave their rapid way. 
They gain the port, on Elbe’s fair stream now ride ; 
And there receive young Brunswick's future Bride. 


Each british crew now anxious for THE Farr 
Tho’ seldom used to pray, thus framed a prayer— 
* Ye latent rocks! bow down your craggy heads ; 
: ¥e cont Copeman om your pent beds: 
e winds! forget to rage—in gentle gales 
‘ Propitious blow and fan the british sails: 
‘O Neptune, Britain's friend! the tempests reign 
* And guard fair Charlotte thro’ your rough domain.’ 


“Though seldom used to pray,” as applied to the ship's euntpusiics of that 
day, may be praised as a good, natural stroke, unless, indeed, we may sup 
pose it reluctartly put in to explain the obviously bad fist of it that “each 
british crew” makes of praying in the succeeding verses. But what isa 
colonial poet to do who has it laid upon him to make a naval squadron 
pray, when unfortunately in all the works of the ingenious Mr. Pope not a 
single precedent for marine devotions is to be found? He must do what he 
can. It is not in this same “ gratulatio,” but in a “laudatio” upon George 
the Second that the reader may find a more pleasing instance of poetic 
aggrandizement than is often happened upon. After the European ex- 
ploits by sea and land of the hero of Dettingen have been recalled to 
memory, the muse, crossing the water, makes mention of the cisatlantic 
glory of his arms, and depicts the triumph of the British musket over the 
savage weapon which is known to us as the tomahawk : 


** Here he restrained the Indian's thirst of gore, 
And bade the murderous Tomax drink no more.’ 


Yet, doubtless, we of this present day of realism in poetry may easily 
laugh a little too much at our ancestor’s grandiloquent tomax—or grand 
delinquent, as Mr. Lowell’s unconsciously wise friend once said. It miglit 
be hard to prove, after all, that there is not as much of the truth in the 
school whose poorer scholars fell into the pit of “ poetical conventionalism” 
in ideas and words, as in the school that flourishes just now, and whose 
poorest scholars make nature—everything in nature—to be art, and, 
furthermore, to be all that there is of art. After all, it may be that there 
is not such an immense deal to choose between Mr. Edward Moore's and 
Mr. Cawthorne’s method, on the one hand, and Mr. Whitman’s, with his 
gravel-nit architecture, and Mr. W. M. Rossetti’s, with his criminal-court- 
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report poetry, on the other. It is a little curious—to return to our “ Pietas 
et Gratulatio”—to find the President and Fellows of a college so soon to 
be in rebellion against the King addressing him as in the following sen- 
tences of their preface. There is an independent tone, however, in their 
expression of loyalty which is consistent enough with the actions of “ the 
Massachusetts” not so very many months later. It says, in prose that may be 
« allowed to be nervous”: “ It was the fate of our Ancestors to be driven 
from their native country by an Administration very different from that of 
your Majesty. They then complained of their hard treatment, but they 
saw not the Design of Providence. Had Great Britain been always gov- 
erned by Princes like those of your Majesty's illustrious House its Dominion 
would have been confined to its own Islands ; no one would have been per- 
suaded to exchange the happy country for any other whatsoever. Thus it 
is that the Divine Wisdom produces good out of evil ; and makes arbitrary 
Princes the instruments of extending the Dominions of a Patriot King.” 
One might look far among congratulatory addresses to monarchs before 
finding one with a more manly ring, or with so little promise of scrupu- 
lous obedience to any king not a Patriot King. The volume is a quarto, 
jn red morocco covers, on which are stamped the royal arms. The printing 
is very good, the Greek type being particularly clear; and the whole ap- 
pearance of the book is much to the credit of the Boston work- 
manship of a hundred and eight years ago. If it be truly unique, 
the University Library ought to be put in possession of it. 


—The race—whose cradle was the British Isles, we were going to say—- 
which, sprung from various stocks, and gathered from various lands into 
Great Britain and Ireland, has overflowed its island limits, and spread over 
every quarter of the world, is very badly off for a name for itself. Look at 
almost any one of the larger bodies politic into which it is divided, and we 
shall find that the people composing it are entirely unable to find a name 
acceptable to all of them, or which any outsider would regard as truly de- 
scriptive. What, for instance, is a citizen of the United States to call him- 
self if he wishes to use but one word as expressive of his nationality? The 
European will call him an American. But so is a Patagonian an Ameri- 
can. Or if the Patagonian and the other dwellers south of Darien are 
styled South Americans, and the other denizens of the New World North 
Americans, still we people of the thirty-seven States have no more right to 
the exclusive use of the latter term than the Canadian has. The best name 
we have got as yet is Yankees, and to call a Southern State man a Yankee 
is to drive him half frantic. The Canadian’s difficulties are as great as 
ours; the Dominion of Canada has no name applicable to all its subjects. 
The Nova-Scotian indignantly declines to call himself a Canadian, and 
prefers even the designation of “ Provincial” with which Yankee “ runners” 


or “drummers” are apt to irritate him. The Prince Edward’s Islanders and | 





New-Brunswickers are in an equally bad case. Then there are the mem- | 


bers of the ruling race in India ; they cannot style themselves Indians with- 
out suggesting the idea of our aborigines; and Anglo-Indians will hardly 
do, for the Scotchmen who abound in India, as everywhere else where hard 
work and a little consequent money-making is to be done, would no doubt 
decline to be called anything less than Scoto-Indians. The Australian is, 
perhaps, rather better off than his neighbors; but still, when the various 
colonies of his demi-continent grow to importance, what will the New 
South Welshman, or the Victorian, or the Western Australian do for 
& tolerable patrial? In the mother country, the affair is in still 
greater confusion. Shall we call the islanders Anglo-Saxons? The 
Welsh, Scotch, and Irish forbid it; and so, we suppose, would Norman, 
Dane, and Huguenot; and so, for the matter of that, would pretty much 
everybody who delights himself with ethnology; Mr. Edward Freeman 
has for years been almost unhappy on the subject. “ English” will not do 
atall. They have a St. Andrew’s Society in Glasgow which devotes itself 
to hauling over the coals every writer and every speaker who dares to say 
or to write “English ” when, as the Society holds, he ought to say or to 
write “British.” Sir Archibald Alison—the Saturday Review informs us 
—Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bright, Lord Palmerston—and not to mention many 
more, the Queen herself—have been brought to book by the Glasgow 
Patriots for slights and scorns put upon Albin—if there be a Lowland Scotch 
Albin—by the careless use of such terms as “England,” “English,” and 
“Englishmen,” when the proper words were “Britain” and the like. But 
what Irishman will suhmit to be called a Briton? It would be as reason- 
able to expect our own “last surviving soldier of the Revolution ” to call 
himself a Britisher as to suppose that any friend of Owen Roe’s or Lord 
Edward’s would accept a name which the perfidious and bloody Sassenach are 
Willing to bear. But if neither“ Anglo-Saxon,” nor “ English,” nor“ British” 
will serve the turn, there is nothing that will ; and the most vigorous and 
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dominating of modern races must be content to get on as it may unchris 
tened. Probably it is the race of all races that will feel least discontent and 
discomfort on account of its semi-anonymous condition. So that it governs 
India, and absorbs America, and founds empire in Australia, and makes all 
the world pay tribute to the islands that are the commercial centre of the 
globe, it will bother its artistic soul not very much about the fine name or 
set of names that it ought to have in vlace of its present clumsy sysiem of 
selfnomenclature. We think of no better advice to give to persons who 
may have mental difficulty as to the proper course to be pursued in this 
matter, than that they should bear in mind Mr. Bright's remark to Mr. 
Burns, a member of the above-mentioned Glasgow society. It appears that 
as soon as Mr. Burns sees in print any infraction of the rule of accuracy which 
it is the Society’s business to maintain, or hears of any oral infraction of it, he 
at once addresses the offender by letter, enclosing a copy of a certain pamphlet 
which he has written. Mr. Bright having received admonition, replied 
that “custom and convenience are in many things omnipotent.” Anglo- 
Saxon, we think, we shall continue to use as a good enough name for the 
race that rules Great Britain and Ireland, the American Union, India, 
Australia, and the Dominion of Canada; and English, Anglo-Indian, Aus 
tralian, and American seem to us to be good enough descriptive words and 
well enough understood to justify us in disregarding the objections of Mr. 
Freeman and Mr. Burns, and whatever gentleman it is who stands up for 
the Cambro-Briton and the Celt. 


—Russia possesses in the Codex Sinatticus one of the three great lights 
on the original text of the Bible, and has besides in her Slavonic version 
a side-light of considerable interest, if not value. It has been assumed 
that because Saint Cyril, “the apostle to the Slavi,” and Saint Methodius, 
his brother, who made this version in the latter half of the ninth century, 
were Greek missionaries, “they forced the barbarous language to adapt 
itself to the forms of the Greek,” or, in other words, translated from the 
Greek rather than from the Latin or Hebrew originals. This, however, is 
considered an open question, and so also—for the reason that the original 
manuscripts are lost—is the question whether the translators adopted the 
principal Slavonic tongue or one of its dialects—the ancient Serb being 
most probably that which was used. There is again a doubt as to the 
characters they employed—whether the Glagolitic, or (substantially) the 
present Russian alphabet, which Cyril either invented or adapted from the 
Glagolitic. M. Solski has undertaken for Russia to recover, as far as pos. 
sible, the original text of the missionaries, and has already satisfied him- 
self that a great many alterations have been made by the copyists—who 
were not, it must be confessed, without excuse in their efforts to improve 
the obscure and strained expressions which the Slavic tongue was made to 
bear; and that the text has undergone several revisions, and even new 
translations. Still more: the commentaries on the Scriptures, which 
abound in Russia, are based on a different version from the one commonly 
accepted ; so that a labor not less great than Tischendorf’s will be needed 
to collate and publish side by side the numerous variations just indicated. 
And after all has been done in this direction, in the service of history 
chiefly, Russia’s well-wishers would like to banish the work to the Imperial 
archives, and substitute for it a Russian translation and a Russian service, 
to be used by priests and people and nobility, in place of the jargon and 
medley heretofore in vogue. 


BALDWIN'S “PRE-HISTORIO NATIONS.”* 


THE importance, in the history of remote antiquity, of the Africo 
Asian race which, after the clear indications of the Mosaic ethnol- 
ogical table, is designated as Hamitic, Cushite, or Ethiopic, has long been 
a favorite theme of archwological speculation. The civilization and power 
of Meroé, Egypt, and Arabia Felix were incontestably the achievements of 
that race in pre-historic times; Phonicia, the mother of so many inven- 
tions and colonies, was, according to that Hebrew record, with which the 
narrative of Herodotus so well agrees, a nation of the same ethnic family, 
notwithstanding her use of a Semitic tongue; and late discoveries have 
also confirmed the correctness of the connection in the Biblical narrative 
of the Hamitic element represented by Nimrod with the great centres of 
power on the Euphrates and Tigris. Many competent archeologists, how- 
ever, extend the sphere of the ancient Hamites far beyond the limits 
above mentioned. 

According to George Rawlinson, “linguistic discovery tends to show 








* “ Pre-Historic Nations ; or, Enquiries concerning some of the Great Peoples and 
Civilizations of Antiquity, and eT relation to a still older Civilization of the 
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that a Cushite or Ethiopian race did, in the earliest times, extend itself | 


The 


be- 


along the shores of the Southern Ocean from Abyssinia to India. 
whole peninsula of India was peopled by a race of this character 
fore the influx of the Aryans; it extended along the sea-coast through the 
modern Beluchistan and Kerman; the cities on the northern shores of the 
Persian Gulf are shown by the brick inscriptions found in their ruins to 
have belonged to this race.” This was the race of the Ethiopians of whom 
“the uniform voice of primitive antiquity ” spoke as dwelling on the shores 
of the Southern Ocean “ from India to the Pillars of Hercules.” And long 
before Rawlinson, Maurice, in his, Ancient History of Hindustan,” spoke 
thus of the “daring Cushite genius”’ when “in its full career of glory”: 
“Tt was they who built the tower of Belus and raised the pyramids of 
Egypt; it was they who formed the grottoes near the Nile, and scooped 
the caverns of Salsette and Elephanta.” Heeren, too, fully appreciated the 
almost universal significance of the Ethiopians in the traditions of primi- 
tive times. He found them in the annals of the Egyptian priests; he 
found their legends interwoven with the traditions of Asiatic wars and 
conquests, their glory sung by Hellenic bards when the Greeks scarcely 
knew Italy and Sicily by name, and their lustre undiminished “when 
fable gave way to the clear light of history.” 

Fully convinced of the correctness, and somewhat dazzled, we fancy, 
by the vague light of the Cushite theory, Mr. Baldwin presents it to us in 
its widest possible developments. He exhausts “traditions, mythologies, 
fragmentary records, mouldering monuments, and other remains of the 
pre-historic ages,” and ransacks all the stores of recent research, to prove 
that tle Cushites were the original civilizers of South-western Asia, and 
that, radiating thence, their influence was not only established all 
along the coast regions, on the Indian Ocean, the Mediterranean, and the 
Atlantic, but also extended through the continent of Africa, and probably 
across the great oceans, to the shores of what we call the New World. 

The original seat of that grand race he finds in Arabia, the principal 
part of what, as he believes, the Hebrew Scriptures called the Land of 
Cush, and the Sanscrit Puranas designated as the interior Cusha-dwipa—a 
geographical division comprising the regions extending from the borders 
of Hindostan to the Red Sea, beyond which lay, according to the same 
legendary documents, the exterior region of the same name. The Arabia 
of Mr. Baldwin, however, is not the Arabia with which old accounts and 
traditions have made our fancy familiar—a land of dreary wastes and 
deserts, roamed over by homeless and restless Bedouins, and only dotted 
with oases, and fringed with fertile tracts. Accepting Mr. Palgrave’s most 
favorable testimony, he sees even in Central Arabia—so long hidden from 
the eye of civilized observers—“ a rich and beautiful country, a settled and 
civilized population . . . cities, towns, tillage, and regular government.” The 
desert is the outer fringe of a vast and fertile table-land ; the Bedouin is a 
degenerate outgrowth of the fixed nation, and in no respect its representa- 
tive; where we were taught to see but arid and treeless wastes, there pop- 
ulous cities, with bastions, towers, and gates, have been discovered. And 
what now is waste in Arabia was in olden times, to a great extent, culti- 
vated, populous, and flourishing. Witness the remnants of ancient tanks 
of vast dimensions, and the splendid ruins, of which only a part has as yet 
been explored, of grand centres of civilization, “from Balbec and Petra to 
Mareb and Zhafar.” The magnificence of Yemen in antiquity has always 
been a theme cf admiration, and there remain abundant traces to show that 
the wonderful ancient tales of Sheba and the Sabeans were in the main 
based on ample facts. Strabo, Pliny, Ptolemy, and others testify that the 
coasts of Southern Arabia were lined with great cities. The inscriptions 
on the ruins, in what we call the Himyaric tongue, show that the people 
that once flourished in tropical Arabia were not of the Semitic race. They 


were the Adites of the remotest age of Moslem tradition, which speaks of | 


their splendor and riches in the same exaggerated strain with which it ex- 
ecrates their fatal infidelity. Semitic invasion and Moslem fanaticism have 
destroyed that noble branch of the Cushite race ; but some living remnants 
of it and its language can still be discovered. 

These Cushites of Arabia, Mr. Baldwin endeavors to prove, were in full 
possession of the grand inventions which afterward created the greatness 
and glory of the Chaldeans, the Egyptians, and the Phoenicians—descend- 
ants of the same race, and, in their earliest history, colonies of the same 
country, with which they, fora long period, formed one vast empire. Long 
before the Pheenicians—the disseminators of the alphabet in the West— 
left the shores of the Erythrean Sea; long before the Egyptians reared 
their pyramids and obelisks, and the Chaldeans érected their observatory 
on the temple of Belus—astronomy, mathematics, and the art of writing 
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received the arithmetical figures and the science of algebra. Long before 
Sidon or Tyre was founded, the people that founded them, when jj] 
ull 
the adjacent and many remote seas, carrying on a vast commerce. and 
planting colonies on the most distant shores. The circumnavigation of 
Africa, in the time of King Necho, instead of being the only, may have been 
the last undertaken by the Pheenicians. The colonies of the Cushites were 
organized on the plan of the mother country, the government being based 
on local self-government, with a loose bond of federation, such as united 


the cities of Phoenicia or of Philistia. Oman, in modern Arabia, offers 


another example of this form of government. 

Were the Cushites of Arabia autochthons? Was their culture entirely 
originated by themselves? Or did it spring from a still older civilization? 
When did it begin? Mr. Baldwin attempts no distinct answer to these 
questions. The first period of Arabian history is naturally wrapt in mys. 
tery. The beginning of the second—* the period of colonizing enterprise, 
commercial greatness, and extensive empire ”—he places as early as “7,000 
or 8,000 years before Christ, and it may have begun much earlier.” “ Early 
in this period Cushite colonies were established in the valleys of the Nile 
and the Euphrates, which in subsequent ages became Barbara, Egypt, and 
Chaldea. The Cushites occupied India, Western Asia to the 
Mediterranean, and extensive regions in Africa. . The vast com. 
mercial system by which they brought together ‘ the ends of the earth’ was 
created, and that unrivalled eminence in maritime and manufacturing ski]! 
was developed, which the Pheenicians retained down to the time of the 
Hellenes aud the Romans. In this period were the grandest ages of the 
great empire of Ethiopia, or Cusha-dwipa.” This was followed, Mr. Bald. 
win believes, by a period of disintegration. First, Chaldea and Egypt ; and 
then, “ under the control of the people called Phoenicians, Northern Arabia, 
Syria, apd the connected communities on the Mediterranean,” became sep. 
arate dominions. The Sanscrit branch of the Aryans invaded India, gradu. 
ally subduing the Cushites, who had amalgamated with the earlier and 
darker inhabitants of the country, and in their rock temples worshipped 
Baal under the name of Siva, whom the Brahmans eventually received in 
their Pantheon. Arabia was divided and decayed. Its south-western parts 
alone continued to flourish for a long period, the Sabeans and Himyarites 
representing the Cushite civilization down to a time comparatively modern. 
The north was overrun by nomadic Semites, who occupied the Hedjaz, 
originated Mohammedanism, and eventually transformed the whole coun- 
try. Egypt, Chaldea,and Pheenicia, the three grandest offshoots of Cushite 
Arabia, flourished for thousands of years after the dissolution of the 
original empire, ar? before the power of the Semites culminated in the 
Assyrian realm. We regret that we cannot follow Mr. Baldwin through 
the pages in which he traces the vicissitudes of the Cushite kingdoms 
and colonies in Africa, Asia, and Europe, from periods all but lost in the 
night of time, down to-an age so late as the days of the Caliphs, when in 
the far East a “ Malayan” empire of Cushite origin still survived. Down 
to this day the Berbers and Touaricks of Northern and Central Africa 
preserve some distinct and noble features of ancient Ethiopian descent 
and culture. 

The materials which our author uses for his vast work of pre- 
historic reconstruction are by no means scanty, though decidedly of 
unequal value, and we must confess he handles them with skill 
and confidence. There is much in the whole scheme that hardly 
requires an argument; for much of it he has substantial arguments 
drawn from the oldest as well as the latest authorities; other 
parts he builds upon or corroborates by hypotheses and conjectures 
of a rather hazardous character. With erudition and zeal he collects all 
the evidence in favor of the theory that can be discovered in the pages 0! 
ancient and medieval historians and poets, or of modern travellers ani 
archeologists. Vedas, Puranas, the Dabistan, Homer, the Koran, frag- 
ments and legends of every kind, are made to contribute their support. 
The apparently most extravagant statements of Manetho, Berosus, Div- 
dorus Siculus, Ptolemy, Strabo, Masudi, or Edrisi are eagerly used as evi- 
dence of a high order. Dionysus or Osiris, Cepheus, Zohak, Saturn, 
Kaiamors, Orpheus, and other mythical heroes of Hellenic or Eastern an- 
tiquity are restored to historical importance, and some of them even 
placed in chronological order. Gaps are filled out with hypothetical de 
velopments, such as should or might have taken place. Where an assertion 
cannot be proved, its opposite is ridiculed as far as possible. The restraints 
of “Usher's chronology” are justly spurned, and its defenders ovet 
whelmed with contemptuous invectives ; historical skepticism is treated 
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kinson, and Renan are often unceremoniously handled. Whatever is in the 
way of the universal Cushite theory—belief in the Greeks as the earliest 
or foremost civilizers, Turanianizing linguistic speculations, or single | 


assertions, in ancients or moderns, of a contestable character—Mr. Baldwin 
treats with the unsparing rigor of enthusiastic faith. On the whole, in | 
spite of asserting and proving too much, he makes his theory sufliciently 
plausible. 

We must, however, add that he fails to convince. Of course we do not 
mean to dispute the hoary antiquity or the greatness of Egypt or Chaldea, 
or the vast extent of Phoenician commercial afd colonizing enterprise. 
Nor will we dispute with him about the meaning of the Hebrew word 
Cush (concerning which we are far from agreeing with his confidently 
quoted authorities), for the name has little.to do with the theory. But he 

| 


fails to prove by philological evidence, the only possible test—if it be 

possible at the present stage of Cushite linguistic research, which we 

greatly doubt—the identity in race of all the nations whom he glorifies as 
Cushites. He fails te show why his mighty and so highly civilized | 
Cushites were everywhere so easily and so completely denationalized—the : 
Babylonians, for instance, by conquering Assyrians, the settled Arabians 

by invading Semitic nomads, the Pheenicians by mere contact with their 
neighbors. We say by mere contact, for such names as Sidon, Tyre, 
Laish, Melcarth, Cadmus, Cabiri, “Sydyk the Just,” and many others, 
make it evident, all Mr. Baldwin’s assertions to the contrary notwith- 
standing, that the Pheenicians on the shores of the Mediterranean spoke a 
Semitic tongue in the times of their greatest power, no less than when 
Tyrian colonists carried such Semitic names as Carthage, Byrsa, Cirta, | 
Yama, Hamilear, Hanuibal, Asdrubal, or Gades to the coasts of Africa and 
Spain. All the important Philistine names, too, as we find them both in 
the Greek writers and in the Hebrew Scriptures—Ecron, Gath, Ashdod, | 
Ascalon, Gaza, Dagon, Abimelech, and so on—are purely Semitic. Mr. 
Baldwin fails satisfactorily to explain why “that old Cushite race, so great 
and influential in its time,” has not only everywhere succumbed to aggres- | 
sors of lower culture, but “almost wholly disappeared from the earth,” | 
with its literatures and languages ; while Semites, Aryans, and Turanians 
continue to flourish in tribes and nations, with languages beautifully de- 
veloped and preserved in fresh distinctiveness. These and many other 
easy objections to his theory Mr. Baldwin has hardly attempted to meet ; 
but, we must acknowledge it, none would prove fatal to the whole struc- | 
ture, though parts of it could easily be made to crumble under the hand | 
of severe criticism. We have presented its outlines to our readers ; let the 
curious examine it more closely in the text of the author. The “ Pre-His- | 
toric Nations,” though not a perfectly sound book, is in a high degree | 
both instructive and suggestive. 


THE SOUTHERN VIEW OF THE LATE WAR,* 

THE average Northern man will probably take little interest in the 
elaborate discussions concerning the nature of the Federal Government, 
the sovereignty of the States, and the right of secession, with which Mr. 
Stephens has filled the large volume before us. These questions were 
thoroughly settled in the minds of the mass of Northern men long before 
the war; and the abyss which the events of the winter of 1860-61 opened 
to their eyes speedily convinced such of the Northern people as previously 
were in doubt that, whatever arguments might be adduced for the right to 
secede, the argument for self-preservation answered them all. Mr. Stephens 
quotes largely from the language of Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Greeley, in sup- 
port of the right of secession or revolution ; but he has learned, in the his- 
tory of the last few years, that a great nation does not put its life at the 
mercy of every speech of a Western Congressman or every article of an 
erratic editor; and it seems as if he might have learned it before—as if a 
man of sense need not have waited for a bloody war to teach hin the futil- 
ity of this sort of argument, once so common in the South, and not yet quite 
obsolete there. 

But, while the great majority of Northern readers will reject an argu- 
ment in favor of secession as impatiently as they would an argument in 
favor of the Ptolemaic system, there are many who will be glad to see what 
is to be said upon that side, with a view to putting their minds into sutli- 
cient harmony with those of the Southern people to understand the feelings 
and temper of the South. To persons of this philosophic temperament, 
willing to “ listen patiently to any sober and godly man who will sincerely 
argue that two and two make five,” Mr. Stephens’s book will be interesting. 
His propositions are far from being so repugnant to reason as the two-and- 
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two argument. He quietly assumes a good deal that would be very offen- 


sive if argued at length, and confines himself to demonstrating the right of 

»ach State to withdraw from the Union at its own pleasure. This is done 
by means of an imaginary discussion, carried on at great length between 
Mr. Stephens, Judge: Bynum, a Radical Republican, Professor Norton, a 
Conservative Republican, and Major Heister, a War Democrat—the three 
latter persons being, of course, fictitious. The greater part of the argu 
ments consist of quotations from Hamilton, Jefferson, Madison, Webster, 
etc., ete., with comments upon them—all tending to show that the United 
States never constituted a nation, and that each State of the Union retained 
not only all sovereign rights not delegated to the Federal Government, but 
had also the right at any moment to revoke the powers it had delegated. 

Of course Mr. Stephens’s supposed visitors get the worst of the argu 
ment, and gradually recant their heresies. For he has very little to say 
about slavery. While thinking it perfectly right, he holds that it had no 
appreciable influence in giving rise to the doctrine of State rights, and 
that the war was carried on by the South in support of that doctrine, and 
not in behalf of slavery, except as an incidental and inferior consideration. 
In this Mr. Stephens is partly correct, as we suppose, and wholly sincere, 
Slavery did not, in any just sense, give birth to the State-rights doctrine. 
The ablest advocates of that doctrine were, it is true, slaveholders, but 
they were also abolitionists; and Samuel Adams, who was among its most 
strenuous supporters, was a Massachusetts man who never owned a slave, 
But the growth of slavery had, long before the war, made that institution 
the chief concern of the South ; and we are not afraid to say that it could 
be easily shown that after 1840 its representatives never hesitated to en- 
croach upon State rights when anything was to be gained for slavery, 
although they promptly fell back upon those rights when the interests of 
their darling institution required that course. Yet,in the main, the exist- 
ence of slavery obviously depended upon the maintenance of State sove 
reignty ; and therefore the South adhered in theory to that doctrine ; and 
we have no doubt that by far the most of those who fought upon the 
Southern side believed that they were fighting for State rights rather than 
for slavery. 

We should be glad to give extracts from Mr. Stephens’s book, to show 
its spirit and style; but it is itself chiefly made up of extracts, and long 
ones, so that we could not possibly do justice to it. Its calm and dignified 
tone, the ability with which the views of “the Fathers” 
and the evident sincerity of the author, deserve, and will secure, the respect 


are brought out, 
of every fair-minded reader. Mr. Stephens presents a very strong argu- 
ment in favor of the doctrine that the Constitution was a compact between 
the States, and shows conclusively, of course, that this is a federal, and not 
a consolidated republic. This reasoning being satisfactorily completed, he 
seems to think that it follows, quite as a matter of course, that any one of 
the States can withdraw from the federation and rescind the compact. For 
this proposition he requires no further authority than a line from Montes 
quieu, and a brief reference to the law regulating contracts between private 


citizens. But, in fact, this is the weak point in the whole Southern argu- 
ment. There is a perfect non sequiter. All free governments are founded 


upon an implied contract ; but nothing short of a total failure of perform- 
ance upon one side has ever been supposed to release the other. Even in 
private life, marriage is a contract in which mutual affection is the prime 
consideration and the foremost obligation, without which the bond is a 
monstrous yoke, yet no decent community allows the compact to be broken 
for the mere failure of this consideration. Mr. Stephens does not pretend 
that the constitutional “compact” had been violated by all the Northern 
States: his single insincerity is in pretending to think that it was violated 
by thirteen of them; and he does not venture to assert that any one State 
had violated all or even most of its obligations, or that the breach of duty 
had been productive of any serious injury. He claims for each State the 
absolute right to withdraw at its sovereign will and pleasure, with or with- 
out cause. We say that, even conceding all his premises, this is not in the 
least a necessary inference from them. 

Mr. Stephens’s book cannot occupy the place which he hopes for it ; but 
it will be a useful contribution to the literature of the war, out of which a 
future historian will be able to construct an impartial account of its origin. 
In the books now written, the historian will see conclusive evidence that 
the North and South had each grown up into such complete antagonism 
upon the doctrine of State rights, that neither section could even under 
stand the other. He will comprehend the tendency of the North toward 
nationality of spirit arising from its more frequent intercourse with foreign 
nations, and the increased facilities of communication among its own 
people ; while he will see in the rapid growth of slavery at the South, with 
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its inevitable consequences in retarding the progress of real civilization, a 
potent cause of adherence to the doctrine of exclusive State sovereignty, 
and also a cause of alienation from a free community, bound to the South 
by political ties, but separated from it in spirit by as marked a difference 
as exists between the mediaval days and the nineteenth century. 


A House of Cards. A Novel. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. (Boston: Littell 
& Gay.)—The plot of this story seems to us to have been well invented, and 
to have been handled with more skill than ordinarily goes to the construc- 
tion of a novel. Mrs. Hoey has kept her main purpose steadily before her, 
and worked up to it with a good, artistic appreciation of the points to be 
made, and, so far as the main business of her story is concerned, with little 
or no unnecessary by-play. She does a good deal of rather prolix dissection 
of motives and of mental processes, with which we do not find so much 
fault in itself as for the reason that it interferes with the action of the book, 
which is never too brisk ; and neither her character-painting nor her de- 
scriptions of social life—although they are in a way undeniably clever— 
seem to us the result of careful observation. In writing her story, the moral 
purpose of it was evidently the thing she had most at heart; and her 
characters have been carefully thought out and fitted to the parts they had 
to play with reference to the total effect rather than to their intrinsic truth- 
fulness and vitality. As a general rule, we suppose that a novel whose 
main business is the development and study of character is pleasanter 
reading than one which depends for its interest mainly upon the skilful 
elucidation of its plot—that is, when both of them at all approximate ex- 
cellence in their several lines ; but when character-painting is undertaken, 
as it is every day, by persons quite innocently incompetent to the task, the 
result is even drearier than any other sort of entertainment. As Mrs. Hoey 
is not a genius, and is a clever woman, much given to the analysis of mor- 
bid states of mind and to pondering upon the necessary results of given 
actions, but with no dramatic ability, and a not at all keen perception of 
shades of character—she has, we think, shown good sense in devoting her- 
self to that field in which she could work with the greatest hopes of success. 
Her problem in the present story was to illustrate the reflex action of de- 
liberately committed evil actions not necessarily crimes, and to show how 
they must react on the character and may react on the outward lives of 
those who commit them. As we have said, her plot seems well contrived 
to meet this end, and her conception of her characters, especially of her 
heroine, deserves a good deal of praise. Her idea of what they should be 
is invariably much better than she succeeds in making her delineation. 
They are not weak, nor at all stupidly put together, but they want vitality. 
Apparently, Mrs. Hoey lacks skill to dissect the living subject. Her plot, 
although it is not a complicated one, is one not easy to compress into a few 
lines; and as her book, which has, on the whole, more good points than 
bad ones, is still far from being excellent, it seems not advisable to devote 
more space to it than will serve to note our appreciation of the painstaking 
and conscientious work in it, and to recommend it to novel-readers as 
better worth reading than most of the current books of its class. 





The Gain of a Loss. A Novel. By the author of “The Last of the 
Cavaliers.” (New York: Leypoldt & Holt. 1869.)—It is some time since 
we have encountered “the Jesuit” in an English novel—not, we think, 
since the days when Lady Fullerton was writing anti-Catholic stories ; at 
any rate, they seemed anti-Catholic enough to our Protestant ears. He 
comes to light again in “ The Gain of a Loss,” and we are glad to find not 
one of his typical and well-known peculiarities wanting—he is as stealthy, 
as wily, and as unscrupulous as ever. As of old, his principal business is 
to “alienate into the coffers of the Church” all the property belonging to 
other people that by hook or by crook he can lay his hands on; he is, 
in short, as immoral in private and as hypocritical in public as only the 
Jesuit of an Englishwoman’s novel can ever hope to be. Poetical justice 
is meted out to him at last in a satisfactory manner; not simply in that 
his machinations come to naught—that was to be expected—but his secret 
sins are discovered, and he is dogged throughout Europe by a vindictive 
old woman whose meditated vengeance is grimly foreshadowed thus: 
“There are convent prisons where priests do penance for the crime of 
having been found out.” 

The novel contains, also, a number of other romantic and rather high- 
strung personages—some of them remarkable for their beauty, some for 
their goodness; none, we think, for their superior intelligence—viewing 
them, that is, from an outsider’s standpoint. As for the here, it is hard to 
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say whether his personal beauty, the mystery surrounding his birth, 
or his stanch Protestantism, which is of the muscular-Christian type, 
endears him most to the heroine and to the reader. He is by no means q 
bad fellow, although to the reader of many novels his character will not 
seem too startingly original. The story is pleasantly told, and will not, 
we suppose, be found the less readable because it contains plot and inci. 
dent enough for one of twice its length—not that it is itself short. It js 
not a satisfactory novel in any but a very limited sense of the words; but 
besides being quite healthy morally—in the narrow sense of that word— 
it is at all events free from dulness—that worst fault which can be laid to 
the charge of any book which is written simply to amuse. 





Fishing in American Waters. By-;Genio C. Scott. (New York: Har. 
per & Brothers.)—Mr. Genio C. Scott, though he does some slight Izaak 
Waltonism that does not make him more agreeable, is, on the whole, an 
honest, straightforward angler, who believes what he writes—barring his 
verses—and tells all he knows con amore ; and he knows a good deal, 
Mr. Scott’s book is one of the most complete and sensible works on angling 
ever published—the most complete and sensible, so far as we know. The 
arrangement of it is admirable, the composition is good ; the drawing and 
engraving of the fish are well done. 

The book is divided into five parts: “Coast and Estuary Fishing, with 
Rod and Line,” “ Fresh-water Fishing, with Fly and Bait,” “ Commercial 
Fisheries,” ‘“ Ancient and Modern Fish Culture,” “ A Glimpse of Ichthyo- 
logy,” and an appendix on cookery adapted to the resources of sportsmen 
in the wilderness. The article on “ Modern Fish Culture” is one that the 
amateur breeder of fish will find of practical value and assistance. There 
is no department of fishing that Mr. Scott does not treat of, from tying a 
fly to gaffing the salmon. His descriptive powers are unusually strong; 
and it is curious to turn from a good vivid bit of his prose and see that his 
verse is the most dreary bosh imaginable. Mr. Scott has also—what looks 
like a fault—a habit of praising the tackle sold by one or two houses, 
wherever and whenever an opportunity presents itself. 





Little Women ; or, Meg, Jo, Beth,and Amy. Part Second. By Louisa 
M. Alcott. With illustrations. (Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1869.)—Miss 
Alcott’s literary success seems to be very like that achieved by her favorite, 
“ Jo,” in this pleasant little story. She has not endangered her popularity 
by any excessive refinement, nor by-too hard a struggle after ideal excel- 
lence in her work. Her book is just such a hearty, unaffected, and “ genial” 
description of family life as will appeal to the majority of average readers, 
and is as certain to attain a kind of success which is apt enough fatally to 
endanger its author’s pretensions to do better work in future. Meantime, 
“ Little Women” is entertaining reading, and, as far as its moral lesson 
goes, may safely be put into the hands of young people, and will be likely, 
too, to give their elders a certain pleasure. 
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Handbook of the Stars ” 


Handbook of Chemistry “ ” 
Leland (C. G.), Hans Breitmann about Town, swd......... (T. B. Peterson & Bros.) 0 75 
Melville (G. J. W.), The White Rose: a Tale, swd......... (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 0 79 
Miller (S.), Life of Samuel Miller, D.D. 2 vols... .(Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger) 4 50 
Phelps (Miss E. S.), Men, Women, and Ghosts.............. (Fields, Osgood & Co.) 1 50 
Robinson (F. W.), For Her Sake: a Tale, swd.................... (Harper & Bros.) 0 7 
Searing (Prof. E.), Virgil’s Aeneid, Books I-VI................ (A. S. Barnes & Co.) 
Summary of English and of French History................... = 7: geal : 
Stearns (J. N.), The Temperance Speaker.................-000005 (Nat. Temp. Soc.) 0 bn 
Southworth (Mrs, E. D. E. N.), The Changed Brides: a Tale (T. B. Peterson & Bros.) 1 %9 
Smith (W.), Student's Old Testament History..................-- (Harper & Bros.) 
Stowe (Mrs. H. B.), Oldtown Folks................. 000000 (Fields, Osgood & Co.) 2 0 
The Gold Key: a Dramatic Story, from the French........ (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 


Vulgarisms and Other Errors of Speech, 2d ed....(Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger) 1% 


dD ri tive Geom 
White (C. J.), Elements of Theoretical and Desc ron thon | etry + & Hatieitinger) 2 00 
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Writ soon BE PUBLISHED: Riversipe Epition. 


Stories in Verse. 


BY HENRY ABBEY. Price $1 25. 


A. D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., Publishers, 
770 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








LAWS OF THE LAST.SESSION 


OF 


CONGRESS. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 
Boston, 
PUBLISH THIS DAY: 


The Government Edition of the STATUTES AT LARGE 
AND TREATIES OF THE UNITED STATES passed 
at the Third Session of the Fortieth Congress, 1868-1869, 
containing the Public Laws, Resolutions, Proclamations, 
Private Acts, Treaties, and Alphabetical List of Persons 
in the Act for the Removal of Disabilities. Edited by 
GrorcE P. SANGER. 


Royal 8vo, 240 pages, price $1 50. 





Roscoe’s Lessons in Chemistry. 


AUTHOR'S EDITION REVISED. 1869. 


LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY, 
Inorganic and Organic. By Henry E. Roscoz. With 
colored plate of the SPECTRUM ANALYSIS. 1 vol. 
18mo, extra cloth, $2. 

D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 
23 Murray Street and 27 Warren Street. 


*,* Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 





SABIN & SONS’ 
American Bibliopolist 


(Published monthly) affords an excellent medium for AD- 
VERTISEMENTS. It is useful to Lrprapians for the 
Lists oF New ENGLISH AND AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 
Book CotzEecTors will find many desirvable volumes in 
CATALOGUE OF NEw and OLD Ks, which accompanies 
each number. Notices of Rare or Curious Books, and the 
Notes and Queries upon American subjects, will be inter- 
esting to every one. 


J. SABIN & SONS, Publishers, 
84 Nassau Street, New York. 





3.8. & Son have recently received a very valuable Col- 
lection of American Books—perhaps the finest ever offered 
for sale. Many ef the volumes are illustrated with extra 
plates, and superbly bound. 





GUIDES TO TRAVEL, 
BY THE PACIFIC RAILROAD THROUGH WESTERN 
AMERICA. 


THE SWITZERLAND OF AMERICA; 


On, A SUMMER VACATION IN THE PARKS AND 
MOUNTAINS OF COLORADO. 
By Samvet Bowxes. A volume of 200 pages. Price $1. 


ALSO, 
ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 


By the same author. A stage-ride to and through the In- 
terior and Pacific States in 1865. A volume of 400 
pages. New edition. Price $1 50. 





Both books sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of 
Pice, by SAMUEL BOWLES & CO., Springfield, Mass. 

“These books,” says George W. Curtis, in Harper's 
Weédly, “ will have a perennial interest and value.” 





Catholic Books. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Impressions of Spain. 
By Lapy Hersert. One yvolume™l2mo, fifteen illustra- 
tions, cloth, extra, $2. 
This is a beautiful book, and contains fifteen full-page 

illustrations of Churches, Convents, etc., in Spain, with a 

description of the manners and customs of the Spaniards. 


Climpses of Pleasant Homes. 
By the Author of “The Life of Mother McAuley.” Tl- 
lustrated with four full-page illustrations. One volume | 
12mo, cloth, extra, $1 50. 


Why Men Do Not Believe; 
or, The Principal Causes of Infidelity. 
the French of Mgr. Laforet. Cloth, $1. 
‘We recommend this book warmly to all thinking young 

men and women, to all parents and teachers, and all readers 

generally.’’— Catholic World, 


Anne Severin. 
By the Author of ** A Sister's Story."’ One volume 12mo, 
cloth, $1 50. 
‘It will be a favorite with young ladies.""— Catholic Mir- 
ror. 


Cradie Lands: 

Egypt, Palestine, etc. By LApy lersert. One volume 

12mo, vellum cloth, $2 00. 

This work contains eight full-page illustrations of the 
Holy Land, with diagrams of the Holy Sepulchre, the Crib, 
Churches, etc. 

* A delightful sketch of Travels in the East.’'—Pittsburgh 
Catholic. 

“This volume is handsomely bound and beautifully il- 
lustrated."—New York Times. 

* A very beautiful book in style, in matter, and in illus- 
tration.”—Jrish Citizen. 





Translated from 


Memorials of Those Who Suffered for 


the Catholic Faith in Ireland during the Sixteenth, Sev- 
enteenth, and Eighteenth Centuries, Collected and edited 
by Myues O’Remiy, B.A.. LL.D. One volume crown 
8vo, vellum cloth, $2 50. 


A Sister’s Story. 
By Mrs. Aveustus CRAVEN. Translated from the 
French by Emily Bowles, One volume crown 8vo, pp. 
558, cloth extra, $2 50. 


The Life of Father Ravignan, S. J. 
By Fatuer Pon.tevoy, 8. J. One volume crown 8yvo, 
toned paper, $4. 
‘This is one of the very best books that has been given 
to the Catholic public for many years.”"—New York Tablet. 
‘The book is replete with interest to the literary as well 
as the ecclesiastical student.”"—American Publisher. 


Irish Odes and ‘Other Poems. 
By AUBREY DE VERE. QOne volume 12mo, toned paper, 
; cloth, gilt, $2 50. 





“It is rarely, indeed, that we can give to any book so 
— a welcome or so unqualified an approval.”’-—Round 
Table. | 

‘Religious faith, patriotism, and poetic feeling unite to 
make it a very pleasant volume.’’— Catholic Mirror. } 





NOW READY. 


Catholic World 


FOR JUNE. 


CONTENTS : 


The 


I. Spiritism and|Spirits. 
Il. Daybreak. 
. Good Old Saxon, 
IV. Waiting. 

V. The Supernatural. 
VI. Two Months in Spain during the late Revolution. 
VII. The Approaching Council of the Vatican. 
. St. Mary's. 
. A May Carol. 
X. St. Peter, First Bishop of Rome. 
. A Ruined Life. 
5 | sca ad of Immigration. 
. Vigil. 
’. The Geography of Roses. 
XV. Spanish Life and Character. 

. Filial Affection as Taught and Practised by the 
Chinese. 

XVU. New Publications. 
Foreign Literary Notices. 


w 
< 


Single copies 50 cents. $5 per year. 


Every Catholic Book, American or Foreign, in the Eng- 
lish language, always on hand. 

* , * Send for a general Catalogue of English and Ameri- 
can Catholic Books. 


The Catholic Publication Society, 
LAWRENCE KEHOE, 
General Agent, 


| “Uncle Tom's Cabin” 





126 Nassau Street, New York. 


OLDTOWN FOLKS. 
HARRIET niaaeiaan STOWE, 


Author of ** Uncle Team's Cabin,” * 
ete. 


Agnes of Sorrento,’ 


1 vol. 12mo, 608 pages. 


#2. 


This is the first novel written by Mrs. Stowe since 1862, 
and is the only one of her stories except * Dred" that has 
appeared first in book form. It is entirely new, no part 
having been previously published. It is a story of New 
England life, and embraces a great variety of original and 
striking characters. Mrs. Stowe is perfectly familiar with 
all phases of New England character, and depicts most 
graphically the mode of life, the style of thought, and the 
manner of expression of the time to which her story be- 
longs. She brings before us the stately Parson Lothrop 
and Lady Lothrop, who by virtue of their position were 
considered the temporal and spiritual superiors of every- 
body in the parish ; Sam Lawson, the village do-nothing, 
and his wife Hepsy, a gnarly, compact, efficient little pep- 
per-box of a woman; Aunt Keziah, the homeliest and 
kindest woman in Oldtown, a princess enchanted behind a 
hedge of ragged and unsightly thorns; Aunt Lois, whose 
happiness was imperfect if other people were not happy, 
only they must be happy on her pattern and in her way ; 
good Deacon Badger, whose calm, serene, benignant igare 
was a sort of benediction as he sat in his pew of a Sun- 
day; Uncle ‘Liakim, a nervous, generous-hearted man, 
who took especial pains to bring to church all the “ dry, 
forlorn, tremulous specimens of female mortality’ in Old- 
town and vicinity ; Asphyxia Smith, a working-machine, 
always wound up and going; Ellery Davenport, a grand 
son of Jonathan Edwards, a gentleman of varied accom- 
plishments and fascinating manners, yet able to “lie as 
innocently and sweetly and prettily as a Frenchwoman ;" 
Debby Kittery, loyal to King George and “the true 
Church ;* Rev. Dr. Moses Stern, to whom “an austere, 
inflexible, grand indifference to all things earthly scemed 
to give the prestige and dignity of a supernatural being ;"" 
and many other striking figures drawn from life. The 
author says: ‘“‘My studies have been taken from real 
characters, real scenes, and real incidents. And some of 
those things in the story which may appear most roman- 
tic and like fiction, are simple renderings and applications 
of facts.’ 

It is believed that New England life of sixty years ago 
has never before been so faithfully or graphically delineated 
as in this book. The descriptions of Oldtown, its old 
meeting-house, Easter Sunday, the way Thankagiving Day 


| was kept at Oldtown, the kidnapper's raid, the revival, 


and numberless other scenes and incidents; the humor 
and pathos, the sound sense and deep human tenderness 
of the story, give it a fascination which the readers of 
and “The Minister's Wooing” 
will recognize with delight. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. 
ceipt of price by the Publishers, 


FIELDS, OSCOOD & CO., 


Boston. 


Sent post-paid on re- 





AUERBACH’S VILLA ON THE RHINE. 


Author's Edition. Conclusion soon, 2 vols. cloth 
(one vol. now ready), $1 75 per vol., or four parts, paper 
(three now ready), 50 cents per part. 

TAINE’S ITALY (FLORENCE ANDVEN- 
ICE). At once. 

SPIELHACEN’S PROBLEMATIC CHA- 
RACTERS. At once. 

AUERBACH’'S BLACK FOREST VIL- 
LAGE TALES. Author's Edition. Illustrated 
with Eighty-two Facsimiles of the original German 
Woodcuts. 16mo, cloth, uniform with the author's 
edition of ‘‘ The Villa on the Rhine.” Price $1 50. 


HARRIET MARTINEAU’S BIOCRAPH- 
ICAL SKETCHES, ® %. 


POLKO’S REMINISCENCES OF MEN- 
DELSSOHN, # *. 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, Publishers, New York. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO.’'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Rocky Mountains. 
Three Thousand Miles throngh the Rocky Mountains. 
A. K. MeCuvure. Illustrated. 12mo., 
Extra cloth. $2 25. 
Beatrice. 


A Porm. By Hon. Ropen Noet. 
cloth, gilt top, tinted paper. 


By 
Tinted paper. 


Square 16mo. Extra 
‘Tt is impossible to read the poem through without being 
powerfully moved. There are passages in it which for in- 
tensity and tenderness, clear and vivid vision, spontaneous 
and delicate sympathy, may be compared with the dest 
efforts of our best living writers."°"—London Spectator. 


The White Rose. 
By G. J. Wayte MELVILLE, anthor of “ Cerise,” 

CueaPp Eprrion. 12mo, Paper cover. 75 cents. 

The Science of Rights. 

By J. G. Fronrer, author of ‘ The Science of Knowledge.” 
Translated by A. E. Krozerr. 12mo. Tinted paper. 
Extra cloth. $2. 

Cottage Piety. 


Cottage Piety Exemplified. By the author of ‘Union to 


A Nove. 


ete, 


Christ,” ** Love to God,” etc.. 16mo, Extra cloth. 
$1 25. 
The Christian Worker. 
A o- - the Laity. By Rey. C. F. Beacu. 16mo. Fine 
cioth. 


The Cold Key. 


A Dramatic Story. Translated from the French, 
Fine cloth. $1. 


16mo. 


The Quaker Partisans. 
A Story of the Revolution. By the author of ** The Scout.” 
With illustrations. 12mo. Extra cloth. $1 50. 
The Sexes 


Here and Hereafter. By Wiu1am H. Hotcomse,tM.D., 
author of “Our Children in Heaven,” etc. 12mo. 
Tinted paper, Extracloth. $1,50. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, 
postage free, on receipt of price by 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


The American Freemason. 
CONTENTS OF JUNE NUMBER. 


Montuty Recorp: “Order of the Eastern$ Star ”— 
Origin of Freemasonry in Massachusetts—Difference be- 
tween T-dum and T-dee—African or Prince Hall Grand 
Lodge. CORRESPONDENCE: Masonic Conservatism— 
Grand Lodge Jurisdiction—-Masonry as Considered by a 
Canadian—An Aged Brother's Views—As it was in Canada. 
MontTHLy Masonic CHRONICLE: United States—England 
—Ireland—Germany. 

Sixteen quarto pages monthly, for one dollar a year. 

Address subscriptions to 


J. FLETCHER BRENNAN, Editor, 
114 Main Street, Cincinnati, O. 


L. W. SCHMIDT. 
CERMAN BOOKSELLER, 
24 BarcLAY STREET, NEw YORK, 


Imports regularly all the leading Foreign Publications, 
including Periodicals. 











Foreign works noticed in the Nation kept constantly on 
hand or procured to order. 





PeLydorti VERGILIT DE RERUM INVEN- 
TORIBUS. The last publication of the Agathynian 
Club. Superbly printed, paper cover, 8vo, price $3. 


QLAVE SONGS OF THE UNUTED STATES. 
h A Unique Collection of Original Melodies—words and 
music—obtained among the negroes of the South ; preceded 
by an account of these Songs, and an Essay on the Negro 
Dialect, as observed at Port Royal, by Prof. W. F. Allen, 

of the University of Wisconsin. Cloth, 8vo, price $1 50. 
( YRITICAL AND SOCIAL ESSAYS. Re- 
printed from the Nation, and supplying in some 
measure the first two volumes of that paper, which are now 
obtainable only with difficulty. Cloth, 12mo, price $1 50. 
| IFE AND LETTERS OF CAPTAIN JOHN 
4 BROWN. Edited by Richard D. Webb, and published 


by Smith, Elder & Co., London, 1861. In all respects the 
best life of John Brown ever written. Illustrated by a 
photographic portrait without a beard, showing perfectly 
the character of the lower part of the face. Cloth, 12mo, 


price $1 50. 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price. Address PUBLISHER 
OF THE “ NATION,” Box 6732, New York City. 


ALKA 
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Harper & Brothers, 
NEW YORK, 
Have Just PUBLISHED 


THE STUDENT’S OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. From the Crea- 
tion to the Return of the Jews from Captivity. Edited 
by Wiii1am Surru, LL.D. With Maps and Woodcuts. 
Large 12mo, cloth, $2. Uniform with the Student's New 
Testament History, a New Edition of which is just ready. 


ROBINSON’S FOR HER SAKE. 


FOR HER SAKE. By Freperick W. Rosrnson, 
Author of “‘Carry’s Confession,’ **Mattie: A Stray,” 
‘Christie's Faith,’ ‘* No Man’s Friend,” ** Poor Human- 
ity.” etc. With Thirty Illustrations. 8vo, paper, 75 
cents. 


WOOD’S WEDDING DAY. 


THE WEDDING DAY IN ALL AGES AND COUN- 
TRIES. By Epwarp J. Woop, Author of ** The Curi- 
osities of Clocks and Watches from the Earliest Times,” 
and ** Giants and Dwarfs.’ 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 


DE MILLE’S DODCE CLUB. 


THE DODGE CLUB; or, ITALY IN 1859. By James 
De Mitue, Author of “Cord and Creese,” ete. With 
One Hundred Illustrations. 8vo, paper, 75 cents. 


WALLACE’S MALAY ARCHIPELACO. 


THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: The Land of the 
Orang-Utan and the Bird of Paradise. A Narrative of 
Travel, with Studies of Man and Nature. By ALFRED 
Russet Wan.ace, author of * Travels on the Amazon 
and Rio Negro,’ “Palm Trees of the Amazon,” etc. 
With Ten Maps and Fifty-one elegant Dlustrations. 
Crown 8yvo, cloth, $3 50. 


KATHLEEN. 
A Novel. By the author of *‘ Raymond’s Heroine.” 8yo, 


paper, 50 cents. 


BARNES’S NOTES ON THE PSALMS. 


NOTES, CRITICAL, EXPLANATORY, and PRACTT- 
CAL, ON THE BOOK OF PSALMS. By ALBERT 
Barnes, author of “ Notes on the New Testament,” 
** Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity,”’ etc., etc. 
Complete in Three Volumes. Vols. ZZ. and III. just 
ready. 12mo, cloth, $1 50 per volume. 


BREAKINC A BUTTERFLY ; 


OR, BLANCHE ELLERSLIE’S ENDING. By the au- 
thor of * Guy Livingstone,’ ‘“ Sword and Gown,” 
‘* Brakespeare,”’ ‘Sans Merci,’ ‘* Maurice Dering,” etc. 
Illustrated, 8vo, paper, 35 cents. 


SCOTT’S FISHINC-BOOK. 


FISHING IN AMERICAN WATERS. By Genro C. 
Scorr. With 170 Illustrations. Crown 8vyo, cloth, 


CHARLES READE’S NOVELS: 


IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. A Maiter-of- 
Fact Romance. By CHARLES READE. 8vo, paper, 35 
cents. 

GRIFFITH GAUNT;; or, Jealousy. By Cuas. READE. 
Fully illustrated. 8vo, paper, 25 cents. 

HARD CASH. A Matter-of-Fact Romance. By Cuas. 
READE. Illustrations. New edition. 8vo, paper, 35 
cents. 


CUICCIOLI’S LORD BYRON. 


MY RECOLLECTIONS OF LORD BYRON; 
Those of Eye-Witnesses of his Life. 
Guicctour. Translated by Hubert E. 
With portrait. 12mo, cloth, $1 75. 


LEVER’S THAT BOY OF NORCOTT’S. 


THAT BOY OF NORCOTT’S. By Cuaries Lever, 
author of ** The Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly,” ‘ Bar- 
rington,”’ ** Maurice Tiernay,”* ** The Daltons,”’ ** Charles 
O'Malley,” etc. With Illustrations. 8vo, paper, 25 cts. 


HARPER’S HAND-BOOK OF FOREICN 
TRAVEL. 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide oa 
France, Be'gium, Holland, Germany, Austria, Italy, 
Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, Rus- 
sia, mast, Sweden, _—_, and Great Britain and Ire- 
land. With a Railroad Map corrected up to 1868. By W. 
PemBrokeE FeTripee. Revised edition: Seventh Year. 
Large 12mo, leather, pocket-book form, $7 50. 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK. 
HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK; or, Hand-Book of Travel 


and 
By the CounTEss 
. Jerningham. 


mi. ween Se 





_—— 
ll 
_—- 


Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a Guide to Con 
versations in English. French, German, and Italian, on q 
New and Improved Method. Intended to accompany 
‘*Harper’s Hand-Book for Travellers.” By W. pe “J 
BROKE FETRIDGE. Assisted by Professors of Heidelber. 
vabvernay. va o— = explicit Rules for the 
onunciation of the different Len; es. Square l6mo. 
flexible cloth, $1 50. ‘eaten, 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S LAST Noy- 
eLs. 


PHINEAS FINN, the Irish Member. By Antnoxy 
TROLLOPE, author of “Orley Farm,” “Small House at 
Allington,” “Can You veumve Her ?” * Doctor Thorne.” 
ete. Illustrated by Millais. 8vo, paper, $1 25; cloth 

1 75. , 


HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. By Antnony Trot. 


Lope. Beautifully Illustrated. Part I. 8vo, paper, 39 
cents. 

WHYMPER’S ALASKA. 
TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE IN THE TERRITORY 


OF ALASKA, formerly Russian America—now ceded to 
the United States—and in various other parts of the 
North Pacific. By FREDERICK WHYMPER. With Map 
and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2 50. 


NEVIUS’S CHINA. 


CHINA AND THE CHINESE: a General Description 
of the Country and its Inhabitants ; its Civilization and 
Form of Government; its Religious and Social Instity- 
tions ; its Intercourse with other Nations ; and its Pres- 
ent Condition and Prospects. By the Rev. Joun L, 
Nevivs, Ten Years a Missionary in China. With a Map 
and Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1 75. 





*,* Harper & Broruer will send any one of the above 
books by mail, postage free, to any part of the United States, 
on receipt of the price. 





$4 A YEAR, 


25 CENTS A MONTH. 
THE JUNE NUMBER 
NOW READY 
OF 


THE BROADWAY, 


A LONDON MAGAZINE. 
CONTAINS: 

. PIGEON SHOOTING. : By Instong. With a full-page 
illustration, 

. STRETTON. 
to XLY. . 

. MY IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA—THE PRAIRIES 
—LINCOLN’S HOME—THE MISSISSIPPI. By the 
Rev. Newman Hatt, LL.B. 

4. EMERSON. By Rospert BucHanan. 

5. BEHIND THE BARS. By a ReEcENnT INMATE OP 

Wuitecross STREET PRISON. 


= 


2 


By Henry Kinastey. Chapters XLI. 


[) 


6. ANTELOPE HUNTING. By Larne Meason. With 
a full-page illustration. 
7. AMY’S LOVE-LETTER. By Pua@se Cary. 


o 


. FALSE COLORS. By Annie Tuomas (Mrs, Pender 
Cudlip). Chapter XXX. “I Felt Sure of it.” 
“ XXXI. “The rigid righteous is a fool, 
The unco good another.” 

“ XXXII. “ What will Cissy think?” 
9. THE FOLLIES OF FASHION. By A Woman. 
10. THE ADIRONDAC LAKES. By G. M. Horrw. 
11. THE DERBY. 
12, CONCERNING SIGNS AND COGNIZANCES. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 


PUBLISHERS, 
LONDON..... uk aoe ates ina The Broadway, Ludgete. 
ge ee ee ae 416 Broome Street. 


oe 





TO THE LITERATI. 


Wanted, a good general writer to furnish 
— > = ¢ general = 
esta magazine of use! nowledge. 

Address terms, &c., to F. & M., Box 1783, Philadelpiis 
Post Office. 
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New and Important School 
Books 


PUBLISHED BY 


WOOLWORTH, AINSWORTH @& CO., 
117 Wasuineron StrrRezt, Boeror. 
111 State Srrert, Cuicaco. 


Just IssvED: 


HAND-BOOK OF NATURAL PHILOS- 
OPHY, 


For School and Home Use. By W. J. Roursg and J. A. 
Q@uzT, teachers in the High School, Cambridge, Mass. 
With 212 wood engravings and 3 colored maps (illus- 
trating Meteorology). Price $1 25. 


. of the book contains only 229 pages in clear, 
bing bon, with no fine 2), and treats of all the topics of 
Natural Philosophy. The more theoretical portions of the 
subject are treated briefly in an Appendix, and descriptions 
of api tus and directions for forming experiments 
are added. mg the Appendix, the book is not too 
difficult for Grammar and District Schools. With the A 
dix, it is exactly adapted to the wants of those Hi 
oole and Academies which have not time for a larger 


ote not an abridgment of the larger ‘‘ Natural Philoso- 

” by the same authors, but it is wholly a new book. It 
is simple in style and eminently a practical book, yet thor- 
oughly scientific, and giving the results of the latest dis- 
covery and research. It is sure of a hearty welcome from 
all teachers who desire a book which shall be brief with- 
out being dry, and easy without being puerile. 





BY THE SAME AUTHORS: 
Hand-book of Chemistry. Price $1 2. 


Hand-book of the Stars. Price $1 50. 


‘These are brief element: manuals of Chemistry and 
Astronomy, on the same mel as the ‘“‘ Hand-book of Natu- 
tal Philosophy.” 


especially to course extend- 
—aagin”gaas 
ALSO, 


The Cambridge Course of Physics. In 
8vols. 1, Chemistry, $2; 2. Natural Philosophy, $2; 
8. Astronomy, $2. 


These are larger books, by the same authors, and are 
intended for more advanced classes, or for those devoting 
8} time to these branches. 

6 course has already been officialiy adopted by the 
State Boards of Maryland and Minnesota, and is already 
used in more than fifty cities and large towns, and in nine- 
teen different States of the Union. 


FRENCH.—Magill’s French Grammar. Key to Magill’s 
French Grammar. Magill’s Introductory French Reader. 
Magill’s French Prose and Poetry. 


LATIN COURSE.—Preparatory Latin Prose Book. By 
J.H. Hanson, A.M. Comprising in 1 vol. all the Latin 
pane uired for admission to Harvard and other col- 
eges, with notes and references to Harkness’s, Bullons’s, 
ani Allen's Latin Grammars. 


HAND-BOOK OF LATIN POETRY. By J.H. Hanson, 
A.M.,and W.J. Rolfe, A.M. Selections from Ovid, Virgil, 
and Horace, with notes and grammatical references. 


SELECTIONS FROM OVID AND VIRGIL. A shorter 
Hand-book of Latin Poetry, by the same authors. An edi- 
tion of this book, with 2 complete vocabulary, and refer- 
ences to Allen's and to Bullions’s Latin Grammars, as well 
as to Andrews’ and Stoddard’s, and to Harkness’s, is in 
press, and will be ready in May. : 


GERMAN.—A New Elemen 
Gabriel Campbell, Professor in 
Tesota, 


German Grammar. By 
tate University of Min- 


A Practical and Complete German Grammar. By Adolphi 
Douah, Ph.D. 12mo. 


ro RAWING.—Bartholomew's Drawing-book. New Se- 
es, . 


This series of books—the most practical and Garon 
course of instruction in drawing ever pub!lished—will be 
en ey in 12 numbers, each containing 12 plates, exe- 
cuted in the highest style of Brame art, and 24 pages 
of drawing- of a superior quality. Instruction accom- 

each In connection with the first three 


ies ‘ 
took, a guide has been for the use of teachers 
and mere abvansed — oe 


DRAWING-SLATES.—Bartholomew's Primary School 
Slate, with a series of ve lessons in writing and 
drawing. Thie is a new ng, and will prove the most 














admirable device for interesting and instructing young be- 
ginners in drawing. 


PAYSON, DUNTON & SCRIBNER'S 
NATIONAL SYSTEM OF PENMAN- 
SHIP. 


The most practical style and successful system ever pub- 
lished. Revised, newly engraved, and improved. The 
growing demand for this popular copy-book has necessi- 

ted the increase of our manufacturing facilities to the 
capacity of over two millions per annum. 

*,* Circulars containing full descriptions, with notices 
and testimonials from eminent teachers, will be furnished 
on application. 


ral terms for introduction. Address the publishers, 


WOOLWORTH, AINSWORTH & CO., 


117 WasHINeToN Strest, Boston, 
Or their General Agent, 
G. H. SHATTUCK, 
111 William Streeet, New York. 





Zell’s Popular Encyclopzedia: 


A UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY OF HISTORY, BIOG- 
RAPHY, GEOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, ART, AND LAN- 
GUAGE, to be issued in from 200 to 250 weekly numbers, 
at 10 cents, and also in Monthly Parts, composed of five 
weekly numbers in one cover, at 50 cents. Specimens sent 
post-paid upon oa of price. 
T. ELLWOOD ZELL, Publisher, 
Philadelphia. 





The Nation Press. 


The Proprietors of THE NATION PRESS give notice 
that they have established a Book, Pamphlet, Job, and 
Newspaper Printing-Office in this City, and are prepared to 
execute at moderate prices, for cash, the best of work in 
any and all of these branches. 

For BOOKS they will furnish Electrotype or Stereotype 
Plates, as desired, and will guaranty unusual accuracy in 
their preparation. 

PAMPHLETS ot every description, embracing Prospec- 
tuses, Statements, and Reports of Corporations, Statistical, 
Scientific, and Literary Papers, Law Pleadings, etc., etc., 
will receive the same attention as books, and be printed 
with especial care. é 

JOB WORK, in all its details: Cards, Circulars, Pro- 


grammes, Bills, Receipts, Forms, etc., will be promptly LEGE offers to young men advanced systematic educa- 


dispatched, with taste, and in the newest varieties of type. 
NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, and other Periodicals 


will be printed on reasonable terms, and strictly upon 
time, 


In short, the Proprietors undertake to satisfy first-class 
custom in all that pertains to a general Printing Business. 


Orders may be sent to THE NATION PRESS, 27 Rose 
Street (a few doors North of Frankfort), or to this Office; 
and estimates will be furnished at either place. 


JOHN ROSS, Manager. 
Office of Tae Natron, 3 Park Place, 
April 26, 1869 


HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE, 
CLAVERACK, N. Y. 
A First-class Boarding-school for both sexes. Pupils can 
remain and receive instruction during vacation. 
Summer Boarders will be received July 3. 
REV. ALONZO FLACK, A.M., Principal. 


SENT FREE! 
M. O’KEEFE, SON & CO.'S 


CATALOGUE OF SEEDS 
AND GUIDE TO 
Flower and Vegetable Carden. 


Every lover of flowers wishing this new work, free of 
charge, should address immediately M. O'KEEFE, SON & 
CO., Ellwanger & Barry's Block, Rocnestrr, N. Y. 


$20 A DAY to Male and Female Agents 
to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTL. SEWING 
MACHINES. Siitch alike on both sides, and is the only 
LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE in the market sold for 
less than $40. All others are infringements, and the seller 
and user are liable to prosecution and imprisonment. Full 
particulars free. Address W. A. HENDERSON & CO., 
Cleveland, Obio. 


| 








AMERICAN SILKS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Cheney Brothers. 


MACHINE TWIST, 


SEWING SILK, 
TRAMS AND ORCANZINES, 
FINE ORGANZINES FOR SILK MIXTURE CASsI. 
MERES. 


FOULARDS AND FLORENTINES, 
PONGEE HANDKERCHIEFS, 
SILK WARP POPLINS, 
SILK DRESS GOODS 
BELT RIBBONS 





SILKS FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES TO ORDER. 


AGENTS: 
EDWARD H. ARNOLD & SON, 
102 Franklin Street, New York 
CHENEY & MILLIKEN, 
4 Otis Street, Boston. 
LEONARD BAKER @& CO., 
210 Chestnut Street, Philade’ hia. 


CHASE, STEWART & CO., 


10 and 12 German Street, Baltimore. 


‘HANOVER © 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, 45 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital, - - - 
Surplus, Jan, 1, 1869, 


Total Assets, - - - - 


$400,000 00 
250,682 28 





$650,682 28 





B. 8. WALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 
SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 
THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT OF YALE COL- 


tion in MATHEMATICAL, PHYSICAL, and NATURAL 
SCIENCE, with FRENCH and GERMAN, 


The Annual Report will be sent on application. 


‘HOME FOR INVALIDS.” 


Established in 1847, by E. E. DENNISTON, M.D., at 
Springdale, Nortaampton, Mass. Number limited to 


thirty. 
REFERENCES—-Boston: Jacob Bigelow, M.D.: Edward 
Reynolds, M.D.; John Homans, ND: H. J. Bigelow, 


M.D. Brooklyn: C. L. Mitchell, M.D. 


“The Nation” Abroad. 


‘A Radical journal of acknowledged power and respect- 


ability.”"—London Times. 





“The Nation represents the best section of American 
politics and society. . . . An able and philosophic paper.’ 
—London Daily News. 


““A paper in every respect cqual to the best English 
jours blondes Saturday Review. ” 


“The best American weekly.""— London Spectator. 
‘Written by men of ability for a cultivated audience. 
Lenadon Mail Gazette. 


“No other American carries the same weigh 
Engiand.”—Anglo-Amertcan Times (London) e 


TERMS TO FOREIGN SUBSCRIBERS. 
Five Dollars per annum, plus postage, in advance. 


AGENTS. 
Py Briran.—George Street, 30 Cornhill, London, 


SwiTzEBLanp.—Vérésoff & Garrigues, Place Bel-Air, 
Geneva. 
IraLy.—Furse 


Brothers & Co., 9 Piazza di Spagna, 
Rome. 


Cerulli & Co.,5 Vico Satriano a Chiaja, Naples, 


Fairman & Co., Palazzo Orlandini, 2 via dei Buoni, Flor- 
ence, 
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STEM-WINDING WALTHAM WATCHES. 


These watches represent the perfection of American in- 
dustry. As they excel both in principle and finish, they 
will be guaranteed to run closer than any watch of —_ 
manufacture. An examination of our large assortment 
respectfully solicited. 


HOWARD & CO., Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
619 Broadway, New York. 


PHENIX | 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK, 
Offices, !2 and i4 Court Street, 
PHENIX BUILDING, nearly opposite City Hall, 


And 173 Broadway, New York. 


INSURES AGAINST LOSS BY FIRE, OCEAN MARINE 
AND INLAND NAVIGATION AND TPANSPORTA- 
TION RISKS. 


CAPITAL, : . : $1,000,000 00 
SURPLUS, - - . : - 590,568 38 
ASSETS, : - - : - $1,590,568 38 


STEPHEN CROWELL, 


President. 
PHILANDER SHAW, 
Secretary. 


WM. H. VAN VOORHIS, 
General Agent. 


GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 
PROVIDENCE, R. L., 


STERLING SILVER WARE 
AND 
FINE ELECTRO-PLATED WARE. 

This Company, having the most extensive and complete 
Silver-Ware Factory in the world, and employing the best 
talent in designing, modelling, and finishing, are, with the 
aid of ingenious and labor-saving machinery, enabled to 
produce in large quantities, and at the lowest prices, goods 
beautiful in design and unsurpassed in finish, the fineness 
of which they guarantee to be of sterling purity U. 8. Mint 
assay. A certificate is issued with all articles in silver for 
the purpose of protecting purchasers from imitations of 
their designs. 


They also continue to manufacture their well-known and 
unrivalled Nickel-Silver Electro-Plated Ware, which will 
last twenty-five years with fair everyday usage. 

Orders 1 ceived from the trade only, but these goods 
may be obta-sed from responsible dealers everywhere. 

—- ‘Trade Mark | Trade Mark ir 
G le ‘8 
for Electro- 
STERLING, Silver. Plate, gassAM Margo, 


We send our Illustrated Price List of 
Gorham Sterling Silver Ware 


to any address on application. 


HOWARD & CO., Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
619 Broadway, New York. 


MARVIN & CO.’S 


ALUM AND DRY PLASTER 


FIRE AND BURCLAR 





Are the most cesirable for quality, finish, and price, 


{ 265 Broadway, New York. 
Principal een! 721 Vy - —— 
108 Bank St., Cleveland, O. 


Please send for a Circular. 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
59 Wa. Srreert, 

ISSUB COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS' CREDITS 

FOR USE IN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 

DUNCAN, SHERMAN, & CO., 

BANKERS, 
CoRNER OF Prinz anD Nassau STREETS, 


Issue CIRCULAR NOTES AND LETTERS OF CREDIT 
for TRAVELLERS, available in all the PRINCIPAL 
CITIES OF THE WORLD. 
ALSO, 
TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS of money made to 
EUROPE or CALIFORNIA, on favorable terms, 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 








s. Gc. & G. C. WARD, 
AGENTS FOR 
BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, 
52 Wall Street, New York. 
28 State Street, Boston. 
insurance Scrip. 





WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 
4 Pins Street, New Yorg, 


BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 


MORTON, BLISS & COQO., 
BANKERS, 
30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, 
Issue circular notes and letters of creJit for travellers, 
available in Cod aot of Zurope; also commercial credits. 
Interest allowed on deposits. 
L. P. MORTON, BURNS & CO., 
72 Old Broad Street, London. 


RUSSELL STURCIS, Jr., 








ARCHITECT, 


57 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


GEORCE E. WARINC, Jr., 
AGRICULTURAL ENGINEER, 
Ogden Farm, Newport, R. I. 





Attention given to Land-draining; the Construction of 
Farm Buildings, including Earth-Closets; the Renovation 
of Worn-out Lands; Road-making, etc. 


VAUX, WITHERS & CO., 


ARCHITECTS, 


110 BROADWAY. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


JOSEPH M. CAZZAM, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
AND 
_ SOLICITOR IN THE U. 8. COURTS. 


UTICA, N. Y. 


AUDLEY W. GAZZAM, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
AND 
__ er EE ae 
T. GC. SELLEW, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


DESKS, 
AND OFFICE FURNITURE, 
17%6 FULTON STREET, 
Opposite St. Paul's Church, and 
107 FULTON STREBET, 
New Yor«. 

















LIBRARY FURNITURE TO ORDHR. 





=——_ 


FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 


I have had my Wheeler & Wilson Machine almost eight 
years, and have never ceased blessing the lucky chance 
that brought it to me. Not one cent has it cost for re. 
pairs, and I have broken but one needle in five end a half 
years. The same needle has gone through “ thick and 
thin ;"’ for since I learned that it would answer to use fine 
thread or silk for everything, I never change my needle, 
but use the same one to sew thick cloth of many folds that 
I use for hemming pocket-handkerchiefs. 

New Haven, Ct. Mrz. R. 8. Brown. 

INTERESTING TO LADIES. 

I have had a Grover & Baker Sewing Machine in cop. 

stant uie for six years, and it is just as good to-day as the 





| day I purchased it. I have used it for all kinds of sewing 
i 
) and embroidery, and I prefer it to any other sewing ma- 


chine that I have tried. It will do a greater variety of 
work, and is so simple that a child can use it.—Mrs. 
E. E. Turner, 08 Pine Street, San Francisco. 


RAVEN & BACON, | 


(ESTABLISHED 1829), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS. 
Warzrooms: 646 BROADWAY, N. Y. 

We are offering our instruments at greatly reduced 
prices. 

Safes to let by the Nationa! Park Bank 
IN A BURGLAR AND FIRE-PROOF VAULT.—For the 
safe keeping and protection from fire and burglars of Se- 
curities of all kinds, including Stocks, Bonds, Mortgages, 
Wills and Diamonds, and Valuable Jewelry of every de 
scription. An inspection of the vault, constructed by this 
Bank in their new building, will at once convince all par- 
ties interested that the most perfect attainable security has 
been reached, and at an extremely moderate annual cost te 
each tenant. 

The officers will take pleasure in showing the vault oa 
application. 


STAMFORD INSTITUTE FOR BOYS. 


A family schoo] founded 1850. With a limited number 
special encouragement is given to backward or timi 
pupils, and unusual attention to individual peculiarities. 

hysical culture a specialty, ———— | ew Drill, Gym- 
nastics, and ——— Ample grounds, with building and 
ap intments complete, im every respect. Boys fitted for 

ollege, business, West Point, or Annapolis. Circulars with 
references sent on application. 

W. C. WILLCOX, M.A., Principat, Stamford, Conn. 











AS ACH SETTS INSTITUT F 
rie I EFAS es: a liberal and practical i Bos 
in preparation for active pursuits and the scientific profes 
sions. Admission examinations June 7 and Sept. 30. Re- 

uisites: Arithmetic, so much of Algebra as precedes Equa- 
tions of the second degree, Plain Geometry, English Gram- 
mar, and Cooney. For further information address 
Prof. G. A. OSBORD E, Secretary of the Faculty, Boston. 
ARCHER & PANCOAST M’F’C CO. 


Manufacturers of 


GAS FIXTURES, 
COAL-OIL LAMPS, CHANDELIERS, Ere., 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

Manufactory and Warerooms, 
©, tt, #3 Mercer Street, N. Y. 











OLMSTED, VAUX & CO., 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 
The undersigned have associated under the above title 

for the business of advising on all matters of location, and 


of furnishing Desi; and Superintendence for Buildings 
and Grounds onl other Architectural and Engineering 
Works, including the Laying-out of Towns, Villages, Parka, 


Cemeteries, and Gardens. — ¢ _ LAW OLMSTED, 


F 
116 Broadway, CALVERT VAUX 
New York, January 1, 1866. _FRED'K 0. WITHERS. 


COLGATE & CO.’S 
FRAGRANT TOILET SOAPS. 


A variety of kinds of superior excel- 
lence for sale by first-class druggists 
and family grocers, and by all dealers 
in fancy articles. 





— 





Tus Natiow Press, 27 Ross Street, New Yous. 











